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SPECIAL OFFER 








20/2Combed Mercerized Cotton 
Super Bleached White 
$1.50 per pound 





20/2 Combed Cotton Natural 
$1.00 per pound 


LIMITED TO THREE POUNDS OF EACH PER CUSTOMER 


These yarns are of the finest quality and are backed by a money back guarantee!! 





ADD POSTAGE AS FOLLOWS: 
Conn., Mass., R. I.—33c first lb., 6c each additional lb. 
Me., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Vt.—35e first lb., 8c each additional lb. 
Wash., D. C., Del., Md., Pa.—39ec first lb. 16c each additional lb. 
Ind., Ky., Mich., N. C., Ohio, S. C., Tenn., Va., W. Va.—45c first lb. 20c each addition lb. 
Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ul., lowa, Minn., Miss., Mo., Wise.—5le first lb., 25c each additional lb. 
Kans., La., Nebr., N. D., Okla., S. D.—58c first lb. 25c each additional lb. 


Alaska, Ariz., Calif., Colo., Hawaii, Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore., Utah, Texas, Wash., Wyo.—64e first lb., 
30¢c each additional lb. 


All Parcels Insured (Privately) Free of Charge 





This offer expires June 15, 1961 


SHUTTLECRAFT 


P. O. Box 6041 


Providence 1, Rhode Island 











You will find 
answers to 
your weaving 


problems in 






























Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett,. Inc. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


LOOMS! LOOMS! 
We Carry the Best 


NILUS, LeCLERC, MISSOURI and STRUCTO MODELS 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 
10 days, all looms made to order. 





We are proud to announce the addition of another new yarn to our long list 
W-4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 


Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 





Color #200 White Color #264 Lt. Blue 
. ‘ : Color #216 Beige Color +270 Dk. Blue 
Avail - 
vattante in the following eviews: + 9. aaa Color #277 Red 


Color #223 Brown Color #299 Black 
Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 








@ Linen Yarns © Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 

e Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
e Reeds © Heddles © Bobbins 


& 
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36” weave 4 harness Jack Loom 





Detail of Purrington Jack Action 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Builders of 


Floor Looms for handicapped Jack Looms 

27” & 36”, 4 harness 27” 4 harness, 6 treadle 900 
20” Folding Looms, 4 harness 36” 4 harness, 6 treadle 1200 
36” Draw Looms. 33 harness 36” 8 harness, 12 treadle 1200 


39 Main Street, Haydenville, Massachusetts 





‘‘ Tawcett of Roston 





IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 1% lea to 70/2 
COLORS: 28 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on our Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11. MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





BUILD UP 
YOUR COLOR LIBRARY 


from our exclusive line of 


LIGHT WOOLEN 
FASHION SHADES 


2-ply yarns now on I Ib. cones 


for 
COMFORTABLE, CASUAL 


SPORTSWEAR 
8-10 oz. fabrics 
Matching Knitting Yarns for 


Fringes, Sweaters & Accessories 


Set of color cards $1.00 ppd 


Orders filled promptly 
EDGEWATER WOOLEN COMPANY 
Box 3622 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


BUY WITH CARE 
BUY “LECLERC” 


7 World's most 
popular looms. 








Counter-balanced 
and 
Jack-Type looms 
from 
2 to 16 harnesses. 








7widths @ Accessories 
W rite for 
our catalogue 4 
pet Rilus 





Leclerc 


Inc, 
WISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 


agents list. 
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20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors; Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


COVER The Rose and Lily, hand- 
woven silk and wool tissue, 1893, one 
of the last two handwoven fabrics 
designed by William Morris. Photo- 
graph; Victoria & Albert Museum. 


ry 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on \% Ib. tubes. 
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2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 
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RITTENHOUSE * -VANWYCK ~s 


MORRIS °* 


WISTAR * MARKET SQUARE 


Germantown Group 
FIVE DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS FOR PLACE MATS 


Available through 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
in association with 
Davis-Howard 


Design Studio 
a 


Tex-Straw 


available in 21 colors 





rr om 


19 by 13% inches 
Tex-Straw weft with 
white or black cotton warp 
4 mat kit $3.00 
8 mat kit $5.00 
Postpaid 
Kits include 
complete instructions 


for 4-harness weaving 


RITTENHOUSE 
All five designs illustrated in January 1961 issue 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers. 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





DIRECTORY OF WEAVERS’ GUILDS 


The following guilds have been listed with Handweaver 
& Craftsman since Spring 1959. We shall be happy to 
list other guilds and invite them to write for a question- 
naire. 


California 
Mt. Lassen Weavers Guild. Mrs. E. K. Simmons, Rte. 1, Box 
245, Willows. 
Santa Barbara Handweavers Guild. Georgia L. Show, 3234 
Calle Roselas, Santa Barbara. 


Florida 
Tropical Weavers’ Guild of Orlando. Mrs. Brantley Hender- 
son, 611 Lakeshore Drive, Maitland. 


Illinois 


Joliet Weavers Guild. Mrs. John Adkins, R. R. 3, Plainfield. 


Iowa 
Northeast lowa Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Edgar Hallett, Bran- 
don. 


New York 
Ithaca Weavers Guild. Mrs. Claude Place, Rte 2. Newfield. 


Rhode Island 
Weavers Guild of Rhode Island. Mrs. Philip Batchelder, 
106 Greenwood Ave., Rumford. 


Texas 
Tabby & Twill Weavers. Mrs. M. H. P. Williams, 4610 West 
Amherst St., Dallas 9. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Summer, as we have said before, has certainly become 
the craftsman’s season in the United States. Not only do 
the fairs offer excellent handcraft for sale but their varied 
programs of demonstrations and lectures add greatly to the 
interest. The Southern Highlanders, both at Asheville in 
July and at Gatlinburg in October, add folk singing, folk 
dancing and tale telling to their other features. The Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen has announced a 5-day fair 
for East Stroudsburg in July. The League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts has moved the Fair to Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, after many years at 
Gilford. York State Craftsmen will return to Binghampton 
for five days. Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is a newcomer 
in the art festival field, with a 7-day event opening April 
30. The third Providence, Rhode Island, Art Festival will 
come in May. Crafts have returned to the Boston Arts 
Festival, June, in response to demand. Bellvue, Washing- 
ton, has an arts and craft fair in July which attracts thou- 
sands. For details of these and many other events, consult 
our calendar page, 32. And for a list of interesting sum- 
mer classes and workshops, begin reading on page 39. 


a 

Here is some significant information on sales from the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Total sales in 
1960 amounted to $188,510.02, an all-time high. Better 
than 50 per cent of all sales in the League shops and at 
the Fair were in the one to five dollar limit. Another 20 
or so per cent included price tags from five to twenty-five 
dollars. The balance represented those pieces commanding 
prices that reflected the reputation of the craftsmen. 

However, there is no reason for “big name” crafts- 
men to feel that small articles are unimportant. Many an 
outstanding potter made his first sales with ash trays and 
weavers have started with bookmarks. 

The League Letter states: It is perfectly true that proud 
craftsmanship can be exemplified in simple, useful and un- 
pretentious articles. The definition of fine crafts need not 
be limited only to those examples finding ready acceptance 
with a sophisticated jury. Also of vital concern to the life 
of the League is the demonstrable fact that simple, un- 
pretentious works of the large body of League craftsmen— 
offered at simple unpretentious prices—provides the bulk 
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of income for the maintenance of the League, both local 
and statewide. 

“To the thousands of expectant visitors who enter 
League shops or attend the Fair,” the Letter continues, 
“we owe the privilege to see—and perhaps purchase—-the 
works of our most famous craftsmen... . . 

“We owe them, too, the opportunity to see the work of 
the craftsman in many less exalted forms—spanning the 
breadth of taste, need and expenditure.” 

In providing this wide opportunity the League believes 
it will bring increased personal profit to all craftsmen and 
win for crafts a broader, deeper public appreciation. 


q 

Both sponsors and juries recently have been noting the 
absence of many well-known craftsmen from regional 
shows. One reason may be that many craftsmen are just 
too busy—many more have full-time jobs now than was 
the case some ten years ago. They do not have the time 
to make what they would like to send to an exhibition. 

Then there is the problem of damage to work in the 
course of an exhibition, touring or otherwise. Weavers re- 
port that pieces sent in excellent condition—carefully 
pressed and rolled on cardboard tubes—have been re- 
turned carelessly folded, with no apparent thought as to 
possible damage to the type of fabric submitted. In some 
instances textiles have been steam pressed, and damaged, 
since they were woven of a variety of synthetics which re- 
quired careful handling. Weavers say they have noted the 
type of yarns and fibers used. If fabrics are packed care- 
fully, there should be no need for any steam pressing. If 
a fabric is sent in such bad condition that it needs such 
pressing, it would be better not to exhibit it than to take 
a chance on damage. Ceramists also report heavy losses 
from careless packing. 

While exhibitions offer many advantages to the crafts- 
men, they often tie up work for a long period which 
might otherwise be sold. While some purchasers will allow 
a piece to be shown on a tour, others want immediate 
possession. Sponsors also gain from showing outstanding 
exhibitions, since the public is becoming more and more 
interested in crafts, and they certainly owe their exhibitors 
the greatest care in handling their work. 











WILLIAM MORRIS 


A Twentieth Century View of his Woven Textiles 








BARBARA J. MORRIS 


Editor’s Note. \t is with great pleas- 
ure that Handweaver & Craftsman pub- 
lishes the following article on the 
woven textiles of William Morris by 
Barbara J. Morris, Assistant Keeper of 
Circulation in the Victoria. & Albert 
Museum, London. We are happy to 
have it for the April 1961 issue since 
April 11 marks the centenary of the 
founding of Morris, Marshall, Faulk- 
ner & Co., the original name of Morris 
& Co., an event of great importance 
in the development of modern art and 
interior design as well as in the revival 
of handcraft. Mrs. Morris presents the 
most recent findings on Morris's 
weaving, resulting from extensive re- 
search during the last ten years by the 
late Peter Floud, who was Keeper of 
Circulation in the Museum. Mrs. Mor- 
ris was closely associated with Mr. 
Floud in this research. As she 
forth in her article, these findings dif- 
fer a great deal from the generally 
accepted views on Morris as a working 
craftsman held by most handweavers. 
Mr. Floud found this true of other 
aspects of Morris’s work in the deco- 
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rative arts. Mrs. Morris is preparing 
an article on tapestries and carpets 
designed by Morris for publication in 
a future issue. 

Morris is now acknowledged to be 
the most influential figure in the his- 
tory of the decorative arts in Europe 
in the last 100 years, Mr. Floud wrote 
in an article on Morris wallpapers in 
The Penrose Annual, 1960. He regards 
Morris as the greatest pattern-designer 
of all time and the most “consistently 
readable and stimulating of all writers 
on the social implications of the arts.” 
In articles and broadcasts Mr. Floud 
discussed various aspects of Morris’s 
work “in order to cut away some of 
the confused tangle of misunderstand- 
ings that have grown up around it and 
to analyze the achievement it really is.” 

Located first in Red Lion Square, 
London, the new Morris company an- 
nounced itself as Fine Art Workmen 
in Painting, Carving, Furniture and 
Metals. Textiles were a later develop- 
ment. William Morris was the leading 
spirit and the manager. Among asso- 
ciates of the firm were Edward Burne- 


lll. 5. The Dove and Rose. wool and 
silk double cloth, 1879. 


Jones, painter, D. G. Rosetti, poet and 
painter and Philip Webb, considered 
England’s pioneer modern architect. 
The company was prepared to under- 
take “any species of decoration.” 
Through the efforts of English archi- 
tects, the growth of decorative art in 
the country had reached a point at 
which it seemed desirable for artists 
of reputation to devote their attention 
to it, the prospectus stated. They also 
believed that an organization of this 
kind could give the proper supervision 
to entire projects at a lower cost than 
if individuals worked separately. It 
was announced that all work would be 
estimated for and executed in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

This marked the beginning of Mor- 
ris's career as a designer and decora- 
tive manufacturer. He earlier had been 
a student of architecture and painting. 
had worked in many crafts, and was 
by this time a recognized poet. The de- 
to start the resulted 
from his experiments in designing fur- 
niture, first for his rooms in Red Lion 
Square and later both furniture and 
other furnishings for his home, the fa- 
mous Red House, because he 
find nothing in the commercial mar- 
ket that satisfied him, either for utility 
or beauty. English furniture 
fabrics had reached an admittedly low 


cision business 


could 


and 
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sial, direction. However, Morris’s in- 
fluence revived handcraft as “an art 
worthy of the best men’s efforts.” 

His teachings were influential in the 
United States. One notable result was 
the organization in the late Nineties of 
the still thriving Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts which has been a potent 
force in American handcraft since that 
time. In Germany the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement, greatly influenced by Mor- 
ris, finally evolved into the Bauhaus 
approach, an entirely new conception’ 
of industrial design which required 
the designer to have a working knowl- 
edge of materials. The eventual result 
of Bauhaus influence was as different 
from that of Morris as can be 
imagined. 

The firm became Morris & Co. in 
1875. Largely through his own efforts, 
including a great deal of manual la- 
bor, Morris had built it into a success- 
ful business enterprise, a fact of which 
he was very proud. After his death in 
1896 the firm was continued, with 
his partners in charge, until 1940 when 
it went into voluntary liquidation. 

Recent years have seen a revival of 
interest in the many phases of Morris’s 
career—as a poet, essayist, writer of 
prose romances and translator of the 
Icelandic sages (his published works 


fill 26 volumes); as a typographer 
(the Kelmscott Press, the last of his 
enterprises, was established in 1891) ; 


point in design during this period. 
Everything for the Red House, where 
the Morris family lived for five years, 
was designed and made especially for 
it. The house was designed by Philip 
Webb and was essentially a modern 
functional structure. 


The founding of the Morris firm 
marked the beginning of a new era in 
Western Art, according to Nikolaus 
Pevsner in Pioneers of Modern De- 
sign. Morris’s demands in his lectures 
and writings that art should be for the 
many and not the few and that it 
should be a part of everyday life 
marked him as the prophet of the 20th 
century, the father of the modern 
movement. “We owe it to him,” 
Pevsner writes, “that an ordinary 
man’s dwelling house has once more 
become a worthy object of the archi- 
tect’s thought, and that a chair, wall- 
paper, or a vase a worthy object of the 
artist’s imagination.” This was half of 
the Morris doctrine; his devotion to 
the mediaeval conditions of handcraft 


took him in a different, and controver- Ill. 3. The Flower Garden, silk and wool tissue. 1879. 
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Il, 2. William Morris’s original de- 
sign for the Anemone, a fabric execut- 
ed in siik and wool, 1876. 


and as a social and political reformer. 
The William Morris Society was or- 
ganized in England in 1955 to bring 
together the many persons interested 
in his career. Many of his ideas on 
the social and economic aspects of art 
and on social reform, notably in hous- 
ing and factory working conditions, 
do not seem as strange now as they did 
in his time. Branches of the Society 
have been organized in other coun- 
tries, including the United States. 





Although William Morris is always 
cited as the father of the Arts and 
Crafts movement and held to be re- 
sponsible for the revival of hand- 
weaving as we know it today, his views 
on weaving, and his attitude toward it, 
were vastly different from those of 
the present day handweaver. Indeed, 
the type of handwoven fabrics de- 
signed by Morris would almost cer- 
tainly be excluded from any exhibition 
of handwoven fabrics today. None of 
his writings show any practical inter- 
est in peasant weaving, although he 
must have come across examples on 
his travels to Iceland and elsewhere, 
nor does he seem to have paid any at- 
tention to Ruskin’s efforts to revive 
handweaving in the North of England. 
The traditional patterns, arising out of 
the nature of the technique itself, 
which figure so largely in all text- 
books on handweaving, seem to have 
entirely escaped him. Nor did the 
creation of new textures, which exer- 
cises so many handweavers today, ap- 
pear to interest him. None of Morris’s 
patterns were evolved by working the 
pattern out on the loom itself; all his 
designs were prepared on paper, and 
his original designs for woven fabrics 
that have survived look little different 
from his designs for printed textiles 
and wallpapers—indeed, some were 
used for several media. Although Mor- 
ris insisted that it was of “capital im- 
portance that a pattern designer 
should know all about the craft for 
which he has to draw” (1) and him- 
self. mastered the intricacies of each of 
the crafts for which he designed, he 
was not a practising artist-craftsman 
in the sense that we know it today. 
Having mastered the technique of a 
particular craft and produced a design 
to his satisfaction, he turned it over 
to others to execute. It is true that he 
wove one piece of tapestry (Vine and 
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Acanthus, 1879) to find out how it 
should be done; wrote out and il- 
luminated several manuscripts; and, 
in the early days of the firm, painted 
panels for furniture, executed stained 
glass and worked some embroideries 


with his own hands. However, the 
great mass of his designs—for wall- 
paper, printed and woven textiles and 
carpets—were carried out by others 
from designs drawn out by him on 
paper. That he regarded this situation 
as not entirely satisfactory is clear 
from a number of his writings. In a 
lecture on Art and the Beauty of the 
Earth (1881) he states that “I know 
by experience that the making of de- 
sign after design—mere diagrams, 





mind you—without oneself executing 
them is a great strain upon the mind.” 
This dichotomy of designer and ex- 
ecutant always worried him and his 
ideal was the mediaeval system where- 
by everything—whether a table, a pot 
or a stained glass window—was car- 
ried out from start to finish by the 
same pair of hands. Morris, however, 
was a practical man and a realist and 
in the highly organized industrial so- 
ciety in which he found himself, real- 
ized that a return to such methods of 
manufacture must remain a dream and 
an ideal. 

There are many 
about Morris’ attitude to the machine. 
His main claim for the merit of hand- 


misconceptions 
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made goods over machine made arti- 
cles is not that the handmade articles 
are more beautiful, but that working 
by hand is more pleasant than oper- 
ating a machine. It was not so much 
the existence of machines that he 
abhorred—indeed he recognized that 
the machine could free men from much 
unnecessary toil—but that machines 
were used for turning out so many 
tasteless and useless articles. What he 
sought to do was to make his designs 
as beautiful as possible so that the end 
product was itself a thing of beauty, 
whether carried out by hand or ma- 
chine. 

Although there is no single essay or 
lecture which set forth all his views 
on weaving, his attitude can be pieced 
together from his various lectures on 
textile fabrics, pattern designing and 
the decorative arts in general. As in 
the field of book production, he re- 
garded the Middle Ages as the peak 
in the history of weaving, and the 
Sicilian and Lucca silks of the 13th 
and 14th centuries as the highest per- 
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fection of the art. To his mind, all that 
could be done with a loom had been 
achieved by that date, and basically 


the method of manufacture had not 
changed since then. It is interesting 
that, apart from tapestry weaving, he 
regarded weaving as a mechanical art, 
and drew virtually no distinction be- 
tween handweaving on a simple loom 
or Jacquard weaving, whether by hand 
or machine. This attitude is clearly 
shown in an essay entitled The Lesser 
Arts of Life (1882). Speaking of fig- 
ure weaving, he states that “its inter- 
est is limited by the fact that it is 
mechanical; since the manner of doing 
it has with some few exceptions varied 
little for many hundred years: such 
trivial alterations as the lifting of the 
warp threads by means of the Jacquard 
machine, or throwing the shuttle by 
steam power, ought not to make much 
difference in the art of it . . . On the 
other hand, though mechanical, it 
produces beautiful things, which an 
artist cannot disregard, and man’s 
ingenuity and love of beauty may be 


Ill. 6. The Madras, a leno designed 
by Morris, 1881, woven by Alexander 
Morton & Co. of Darvel, Ayshire. 


made obvious enough in it; neither do 
I call the figure weaver’s craft a dull 
one; if he be set to do things which 
are worth doing: to watch the web 
growing day by day almost magically, 
in anticipation of the time when it is to 
be taken out and one can see it on the 
right side in all its well-schemed beau- 
ty; to make something beautiful that 
will last, out of a few threads of silken 
wool, seems to me a not unpleasant 
way of earning one’s livelihood so long 
only as one lives and works in a pleas- 
ant place, with the workday not too 
long, and a book or two to be got at.” 
In view of this attitude, it is perhaps 
not so strange that he was prepared to 
let others execute his patterns, rather 
than weave them himself. 

Morris’s theories on the design of 
woven fabrics are most clearly set 
forth in his Hints on Pattern Design- 
ing. By comparison with the freedom 
in designing for printed textiles or 
wallpaper, he regards the necessary 
limitations of the technique of weaving 
as one of its virtues: “You cannot 
choose but make your flowers weavers’ 
flowers . . . Your forms must be clear- 
er and sharper, your drawing more 
exquisite, your pattern must have more 
of meaning and history in it... you 
will not be hampered by any necessity 
for masking the construction of your 
pattern, both because your stuff is 
pretty sure to be used falling into 
folds, and will be wrought in some 
material that is beautiful in itself, 
more or less; so that there will be play 
of light and shade on it, which will 
give subordinate incident, and mini- 
mize the risk of hardness . . . The 
special qualities needful for a good 
design for woven stuff are breadth and 
boldness, ingenuity and eloseness of 
invention, clear definite detail joined 
to intricacy of parts and finally, a 
distinct appeal to the imagination by 
skilful suggestion of delightful pieces 
of nature.” 

Having considered Morris’s views 
on woven fabrics in the abstract, it is 
now necessary to examine them in the 
light of his actual fabrics. Most of his 
designs for woven fabrics were based 
on floral forms, and even the most 
formal and sumptuous of his silks in- 
corporate some natural forms, how- 
ever rigid the basic structure. 

The task of assessing Morris’s woven 
fabrics is much more difficult than in 
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the field of printed textiles or wall- 
papers, for several reasons. Firstly, 
there is no systematic collection of 
Morris weaves, even at the Victoria & 
Albert Museum or at the William 
Morris Gallery, Walthamstow, which 
have comprehensive collections of his 
chintzes and wallpapers. It has been 
necessary, therefore, to rely on two 
maia sources, a unique sample book 
of tiny fragments in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, and the surviving 
catalogues of the Morris firm, dating 
from about 1909. Since both of these 
sources date from well after Morris’s 
death in 1896, they include side by 
side, without differentiation in most 
cases, the work of Morris himself and 
his chief assistant, J. H. Dearle (1860- 
1932). Unfortunately, some of Dearle’s 
designs are so close to those of his 
master, that, in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, it is virtually im- 
possible to attribute some of the de- 
signs with any certainty. We have to 
rely on evidence pieced together from 
the writing of his daughter May 
Morris (2) and Aymer Vallance (3), 
supplemented by random references to 
weaving in Mackail’s biography (4) 
and Morris’s own letters, published by 
Philip Henderson (5). Secondly, the 
dating of many of the woven fabrics 
remains uncertain for, unlike the 
printed textiles and wallpapers pro- 
duced by the Morris firm, only a few 
of the woven fabrics were registered 
with the Patent Office. Indeed, of the 
50 different woven fabrics produced 
by the Morris firm only nine designs 
were actually registered and therefore 
precisely dated. 


Of these 50 designs, two were origi- 
nally issued as chintzes (the Indian 
Diaper and the Kennet) and one as a 
wallpaper (the Larkspur). Of the re- 
maining 47, no less than eight (the 
Wreath, Sunflower, Cedric, Ixia, Gold- 
en Stem, Hamilton, Alva and Sistine) . 
cannot be traced outside the sample 
book, which contains only fragments 
which give no idea of the whole de- 
sign. May Morris lists 24 different 
titles of woven fabrics as being de- 
signed by Morris, but this is by no 
means a certain attribution, as even in 
the firm’s own catalogues designs 
known to be by J. H. Dearle were 
attributed to Morris himself. It is not 
possible here to examine all Morris’s 
fabrics in detail but merely to consider 
some of the most interesting. 


Morris’s woven fabrics fall into 
several distinct groups and it is per- 
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haps best to examine them in more or 
less chronological Although, 
according to Vallance, Morris first 
considered the production of woven 
fabrics in 1865, four years after the 
foundation of the firm, Morris’s first 
design for a woven fabric, the Tulip 
and Rose (Ill. 1) was not registered 
until some ten years later, on January 
20, 1876. It was produced by power 
loom both as a 3-ply woolen fabric 
(in the manner of an ingrain, Kidder- 
minster carpet) and in silk and linen. 
Although the basic structure of the 
pattern is the traditional net, the ac- 
tual design owes little to historic pre- 
cedent, and the treatment of the leaves 
and flower is entirely Morris’s own. 
The next two patterns registered 
were the Honeycomb and the Ane- 
mone, both designed by Morris in 
1876. Once again, in the Anemone 
(111.2) although the basic structure 
and the striped stem are clearly de- 
rived from late mediaeval Italian silks, 
the flowers and leaves are Morris’s 
own invention and there is that feeling 
of living growth which is so character- 
istic of almost all Morris’s work. The 
Honeycomb, which is a more formal 
pattern, was woven for Morris by the 
firm of H. C. McCrea & Co., Halifax, 
one of the leading firms in the produc- 


tion of power loom woven furnishing 
fabrics. There is little doubt that the 


order. 


Ill. 4. The Peacock and Dragon, handwoven wool “tapestry,” 





in 


1878. 


same firm also the Anemone. 
The texture and general appearance of 
the two fabrics, with a silk warp and 
a fine, polished worsted weft, are ex- 
actly the same, and are little different 
from the general mass of the furnish- 
ing damasks then turned out by Mc- 
Crea. What is different, and strikingly 
different, is the design of the two 
fabrics, which stands way ahead of the 
general run of commercial production 
at that time. 

The Mohair damask 
November 18, 1876), is interesting in 
that Morris evidently copied the de- 
sign from a 15th century Rhenish 
linen acquired by the South Kensing- 
ton (now Victoria & Albert) Museum 
in 1863. Morris publicly acknowledged 
that he had spent a great deal of his 
time at the South Kensington Museum 
studying the textile collections; he 
even went so far as to claim that he 
had made more use of the Museum 
than any man alive. In this case, most 
of the elements of Morris’s design are 
taken almost literally from the Museum 
piece, and the only real variant is in 
replacing the birds by floral motifs. 

These four fabrics, power loom 
woven by outside firms, were all pro- 
duced before Morris conceived the 
idea of setting up a Jacquard loom in 
his own workshops so that his designs 
could be woven under his direct su- 


wove 


(registered 
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pervision. From the handweaver’s 
point of view, it would be comforting 
to suppose that thereafter Morris re- 
pudiated power loom weaving and ex- 
ecuted all his designs by hand, but this 
was not the case. Even after the move 
to Merton Abbey in 1881, some of his 
designs continued to be power woven 
by outside firms. 

Morris first embarked in weaving 
on his own premises in 1877 when the 
firm was still at Queen Square. 
Through his friend Sir (then Mr.) 
Thomas Wardle (1836-1909), the 
Leek silk dyer and printer, he engaged 
a silk weaver from Lyons, a certain 
M. Bazan. In a letter to Wardle, dated 
13 April, 1877, Morris thanks Wardle 
for his help and says that he is pre- 
pared to agree to Bazin’s terms of 
3,000 francs for the first year. Morris 
sent samples of the types of cloth they 
were likely to want and stated that he 
would want a loom “big enough to 
weave the widest cloth that can be 
done well without steam power: and it 
ought to be such as could weave a 





Birds, designed by Morris for the drawing room at Kelmscott House. Woo 


set him to work at once on the silk 
willow pattern.” All did not go smooth- 
ly, however, as Guy’s diary for Sep- 
tember 21 records that the Willow 
pattern goes all wrong. Cards must be 
muddled up.” No large piece of this 
early Willow pattern appears to have 
survived, although it seems to have 
been achieved eventually, as small 
pieces of it exist in the sample book. 

For the next few months, Morris 
seems to have been preoccupied with 
the problems of weaving and a letter 
to his daughter Jane (29 November, 
1877) tells how they were about to 
begin a new piece of silk in colours. 
Bazin was apparently troublesome and 
Morris scathingly states that “these 
weavers don’t understand much about 
getting a pattern together: they can 
just weave and that is all.” A further 
letter (7 December, 1877) says “I 


have been having an afternoon with 
froggy (Morris’s nickname for Bazin), 
the loom and our Coventry ‘designer’ 
so-called: the loom was the wisest of 
the 4 of us & understood much more 
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double cloth with small areas of fancy compound cloth. 


cloth 27 inches wide. We should cer- 
tainly want to weave damask.” 

A loom was set up in Ormond Yard, 
which adjoined the Queen Square 
workshops, and Bazin arrived on June 
25, 1877. Guy’s diary (6), quoted by 
Mackail, says that “We shall have to 
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of what the others said than anybody 
else did— at least I think so . . .” 
The following year, in 1878, an old 
weaver from Spitalfields was brought 
in to help Bazin and things appeared 
to go more smoothly. The first really 
successful silk appears to have been 


the Flower Garden which Morris de- 
signed in 1879 (Ill. 3) and which was 
also produced in a silk and wool 
version. 

The most impressive fabrics pro- 
duced by Morris at this time were the 
heavy woollen so-called “tapestries,” 
handwoven on the Jacquard loom. 
These included the famous Bird, de- 
signed for the drawing room of Kelm- 
scott House, Morris’s own home at 
Hammersmith, and the huge-scale Pea- 
cock and Dragon (Ill. 4). Here was a 
design which echoed the splendours of 
Morris’s beloved Sicilian and Lucca 
silks; here were the confronting pea- 
cocks and curious beasts so beloved 
by the mediaeval weavers. There seems 
little doubt that a Sicilian silk in the 
South Kensington Museum provided 
direct inspiration for this pattern, as 
the disposition of the various motifs 
is almost exactly paralleled. In numer- 
ous instances in his writings, Morris 
contrasts the richness and beauty of 
these early fabrics—“simple in manu- 
facture, trusting wholly to beauty of 
design, and the play of light on nat- 
urally woven surface”—with the later 
brocades of Lyons, Venice and Genoa 
which “eke out their gaudy feebleness 
with spots and ribs and long floats, 
and all kinds of meaningless torment- 
ing of the Web.” (7) 

One of Morris’s most beautiful fab- 
rics. the Dove and Rose (Ill. 5), de- 
signed in 1879, is a Jacquard woven 
silk and wool double cloth. Here the 
interest lies in the surface texture, with 
the puckered silk, raised slightly in 
relief, gleaming as it catches the light. 
The various colour combinations, deep 
pinks and soft blue, or blue and green 
with a clear, acid yellow, are parti- 
cularly pleasing, and quite different 
from those prevailing in current fash- 
ion. Much of the beauty of Morris’s 
fabrics depends on the colours, all 
produced by vegetable dyes. Morris’s 
knowledge of the art of dyeing was 
unrivalled and his correspondence with 
Thomas Wardle on the subject makes 
fascinating reading and reveals how 
thoroughly he examined every aspect 
of the subject. 

In 1881, the firm moved its works 
from Queen Square to Merton Abbey, 
on the banks of the river Wandle. The 
Merton Abbey works had originally 
been a silk weaving factory, started 
by Huguenot refugees in the early 18th 
century. Here Morris was able to carry 
out most aspects of the firm’s work— 


(Continued on page 54) 
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DOUBLE WEAVE 


Finnweave & Mexican Variations 














BERTA FREY 


Atiy double weave is always fun. 
Perhaps the most fun to be had from 
double weaving is with the kind most 
usually known to us as Finnweave. 

Actually the Finns have no corner 
on this type of double weave. It has 
been done in many countries and for 
countless ages. Scraps have come to 
us from ancient China and Persia as 
well as from early Peru. In the east 
the scraps were woven of silk and, 
equally characteristically, the Peru- 
vian ones were woven of cotton. And 
from both sources, I have seen beau- 
tiful scraps woven in friple cloth. I 
am sure that the process of double 
weaving and triple weaving is essen- 
tially the same and someday, I shall 
set up six harnesses and try for my 
own amazement the more astounding 
triple weave. 

For the present, let us consider the 
Finnish method of double weaving. It 
is a bit complicated and perhaps slow 
for modern America. Its advantage 
over other methods, it seems to me, is 
chiefly that it can be done on a coun- 
terbalanced loom. Also, each pick can 
be beaten back individually. I have 
seen beautiful examples from all of 
the Scandinavian countries and from 
Central Europe, chiefly Poland, 
which dated from before 1900. These 
were most likely done on 4-harness 
counterbalanced looms, the usual 
ones in use at that time. 

The design to be woven is drawn 
on squared paper. Each square of the 
paper design represents two black 
warps and two white warps as well as 
two black wefts and two white wefts. 
The loom is threaded 1-2-3-4. The 
black warps may be on any two op- 
posite harnesses, but, because there 
is often a problem of reed marks, for 
these directions, the black warps are 
on harnesses 1 and 3 with the white 
ones on harnesses 2 and 4. Four warp 
ends per dent make counting easier. 
The directions are given for a rising 
shed loom with a direct tie-up. That 
is: Harness 1 is tied to treadle 1; 
harness 2 tied to treadle 2; harness 
3 to treadle 3; and harness 4 to 
treadle 4. For a _ counterbalanced 
loom, transpose the treadling in the 
usual way. 
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The tools needed are a pick-up 
stick, a weaving sword, a round stick 
and two shuttles. The pick-up stick 
should be a smooth and pointed stick 
a bit longer than the width of the 
fabric (or for a wide fabric use two 
or more pick-up sticks). It should be 
as thin wood as can be used and one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch 
wide. The sword may be a bit heav- 
ier wood and should be about an inch 
wide. The round stick may be a half- 
inch dowel with a pointed end. The 
sword and round stick must be the 
full width of the fabric. All sticks 
must be smooth and polished so as 
not to wear or roughen the warps. 

The pick-up stick is used between 
the web and the reed; the sword and 
the round stick are always used be- 
hind the reed—between the reed and 
the heddles. Work with a loose ten- 
sion and keep the weaving as close to 
the breast beam as possible. 


The sample shown was done with 
Knit-Cro-Sheen, 4 ends per dent in 
a 10-dent reed. An 8-dent reed would 
have been better. Twenty ends per 
inch is a bit close for this yarn; 16 
would have been much better. Since 
two fabrics are woven simultaneous- 
ly, there must be double the number 
of warp ends per inch when the warp 
is beamed. To comply with the 57 
squares of the pattern there must be 
57 pairs of black and 57 pairs of 
white warps—a total of 228 ends. 

With two shuttles, weave a heading 
(for this sample approximately an 
inch) having the white fabric on top 
and the black fabric on the bottom 
Directions are not given here for 
plain weaving of two layers of fabric : 
that was explained in the previous is- 
sue of Handweaver & Craftsman, 
(Winter 1961). 

1) Treadle 2-4, bringing up the 
white warps. With the pick-up stick, 


Top. Detail of bag of navy and white 
cotton woven on a stick loom by 
Otiomi Indians in Mexico. 

Bottom. Double weave sampler. A, 
Finnweave. B, Mexican method. C, 
modified Mexican method by Miss 
Frey. 
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Design for double weave motif. 


pick up those warps that will make 
the white part of the pattern, allowing 
two white ends for each square of the 
design. This means that those warps 
will be on top of the stick. 

2) Treadle 1-3. Turn the pick-up 
stick on its edge. Back of the beater, 
insert the round stick under the 
crossed warps and on top of those 
white warps which are held down by 
the pick-up stick. Remove the pick- 
up stick. 

3) Treadle 1-2-4. Insert the weav- 
ing sword back of the reed and on 
top of the round stick and between 
the two layers of black warps. Turn 
the sword on its edge and bring close 
to the reed. In the front of the reed, 
there will be a shed having half of the 
black warps and the white warps of 
the background on the top. Weave 
with black and remove the sword. 

4) Treadle 2-3-4. Insert the weav- 
ing sword as in the previous shed and 
weave the second black weft. Remove 
all sticks. Each weft is beaten into 
place individually. 

This completes one half of the 
process of weaving one row of 
squares on the paper pattern. The 
second half is essentially the same. 
Different combinations of treadles 
are used and different color of weft, 
but the process is the same. 

5) Treadle 1-3 bringing up the 
black warps. Pick up (to be on top of 
the pick-up stick) the black warps 
which make the pattern. 

6) Treadle 2-4 and insert the 
round stick as it was inserted in 2) 
above. Remove the pick-up stick. 

7) Treadle 1-2-3 and insert the 
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sword back of the reed. Make a shed 
and weave the first white weft. Re- 
move the sword. 

8) Treadle 1-3-4. Insert the sword 
back of the reed and make a shed for 
the second white weft, which is wov- 
en and beaten into place. Remove all 


t 


Section of wall hanging from Finland. Blue and white rayon, 


sticks. 

These eight ‘steps to weave four 
wefts complete the weaving of one 
row of squares on the paper pattern. 


This is the process of weaving by 
the so-called Finnish method. 
(Ill. A) The pattern for the row is 
picked up in step 1. Be careful with 
this for the following seven steps de- 
pend on this first pick-up. In enter- 
ing the round stick and the sword, be 
careful that the sheds are really clear. 
With four ends in a dent, a certain 
amount of roughing is inevitable and 
a single warp stuck to another one 
will result in a “Squaw Mark.” It 
may not be visible on the right side, 
but will more often show up on the 
underside after the piece is taken 





from the loom. And of course, a good 
reverse side is a mark of good weay- 
ing. Check the sheds before entering 
the wefts. It is not easy to correct 
mistakes. 

It is not impossible to correct a 
mistake, but neither is it any fun. The 
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easiest way to take out a wrong weft 
is to loosen the weft a short distance 
back from the edge of the fabric; 
make a loop with the weft and lift up 
a smali section of warp; clear that 
shed carefully and take the shuttle 
back. Repeat this across the width 
of the fabric. If the mistake is dis- 
covered after several rows, it is real- 
ly easier to cut the wefts and pull 
them out; then splice in new ones and 
begin again. 

The early Peruvians did not have 
4-harness looms—counterbalanced or 
otherwise. Nor did they have reeds 
on their looms. Their descendants 
among the Mexican Indians today 
are weaving perfect double cloth 
without benefit of harnesses and 
reeds. Their looms consist of sticks 
and loops of string to take the place 
of heddles. For their looms, they have 
worked out a much easier system. 
They use a pick-up stick but no 
sword and no round stick. It is an 
easier method to work, but it is not 
possible to beat each pick into place 
individually. Two picks are beaten 
back at one time. This is not so easy 
on the selvages nor is it possible to 
have as closely beaten a fabric. This 
shows clearly in Ill. B of the sample 
illustrated. Because the pick-up stick 
does not turn on edge, it is possible 
to have the tension more nearly nor- 


mal. 


For the sample in the Mexican 
method — with two shuttles — weave 
one inch having black fabric on the 
bottom and the white on top. End 
with two white wefts. 

1) Treadle 2-4 bringing up all 
of the white warps. With the pick- 
up stick pick up the white warps 
which are to weave the white por- 
tions of the pattern. The white warps 
will be on top of the pick-up stick. 
Keep the stick close to the web. Drop 
the harnesses. 


2) Treadle 1 bringing up harness. 
1. With the stick close to the web, it 
is easier to see that the shed is clear. 
Push the stick back next to the reed. 
Weave with black. 


3) Bring the stick forward and 
treadle. 3. Clear the shed if neces- 
sary and push the stick back next to 
the reed. Weave with black. Remove 
the stick. Beat both picks back into 
place. 

This is half of the weaving of one 
row of the pattern. The second half is 
done in the same manner but with dif- 
ferent sheds and with the opposite 
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Section of wall hanging by Mrs. Geneve Sheilds, San Gabriel, California. 


Brown and tan cotton. Design from 
v. Schimmelmann. 


color. 

4) Treadle 1-3. Pick up those black 
warps which will make the pattern. 
This will be easy for it is easy to see 
on the top surface which warps have 
just been woven. Keep the stick close 
to the web and drop the harnesses. 


5) Treadle 2 and weave with 
white. 
6) Treadle 4 and weave with 


white. Remove the stick and beat both 
white picks into place. 

This method may be summed up as 
follows: Pick up white warps and 
weave with black; pick up _ black 
warps and weave with white. Only 
one harness is held up for a weaving 
shed. Remember that it takes two 
black wefts and two white wefts to 
weave one row of squares of the pa- 
per design. After the first row of 
pick-up, it may be simplified still 
more by saying: pick up the color that 
has just been woven and weave with 


“Volkstumliche Handwebtechniken” by 


the opposite. 

It will be seen that this Mexican 
method is much simpler than the Fin- 
nish one. Its disadvantage is that two 
wefts must be beaten back at one 
time. But the finished fabric, except 
for a difference in closeness of beat, 
is no different from the first one so 
far as appearance is concerned. 

In both methods there is a sort of 
“saw-tooth” look to the edges of the 
pattern because the two shots of one 
color are woven before changing to 
the opposite color. This saw-tooth ef- 
fect is not visible on double weaving 
done on the big draw-looms with 30 
or more harnesses. Nor is it seen on 
the wall hanging done by Mrs. 
Geneve Sheilds of Los Angeles. I am 
quite sure that she told me that piece 
was done on four harnesses. I do not 
know the-method that she used. Per- 
haps she worked out one for herself 
or it may be that directions for it have 
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been published and I have just missed 
them. At any rate, I worked out the 
following directions for the sample at 
Ill. C. It is a bit slower than the 
Mexican method because there is 
more picking-up, but only in the first 
of the four pick-ups must the warp 
ends be counted. It beats back better 
than in sample B and is much less 
complicated than the method used for 
Ill. A. It is a modified Mexican 
method. 


The loom is still threaded with 
black on harnesses 1 and 3 and white 
on harnesses 2 and 4. Again weave a 
one-inch heading having the white 
fabric on top and ending with two 
shots of white. 


1) Treadle 2 and 4 bringing up the 
white warps. With the pick-up stick, 
pick up those white warps on top of 
the stick that will weave the white 
portion. Drop the harnesses. 

2) Treadle 1. Push the pick-up 
stick back next to the reed and weave 
with black. Remove the stick and beat 
the weft into place. 


3) Treadle 1 and 3. Pick up on top 
of the stick those black wefts that will 
be black in the fabric. Drop the har- 
nesses. 


4) Treadle 2 and weave with 
white. Remove the stick and beat. 

5) Treadle 2 and 4 and pick up the 
same white warps as were picked up 
before. Drop the harnesses. 

6) Treadle 3 and weave with black. 
Remove the stick and beat. 

7) Treadle 1 and 3 and pick up on 
top of the stick those black warps 
that were picked up before. Drop the 
harnesses. 

8) Treadle 4. Push the stick back 
and weave with white. Remove the 
stick and beat. These eight steps and 
four shots weave the equivalent of 
one row of squares on the pattern. 

This method is really the simplest 
of all despite the more picking up. 
There are two tricks that help. No- 
tice that the treadles used for weav- 
ing follow the unbroken sequence of 
1, 2, 3, 4, so we do not have to won- 
der if we are treadling the proper 





shed and mistakes are less likely, nor 
do we have to keep before us a note 
of the order of treadling. The other 
trick is that the weaving shed is al- 
ways made by a single treadle, and for 
the following pick-up shed we use 
that weaving treadle plus its color 
companion treadle. Thus when we 
treadle 1 to weave, we follow this by 
treadling 1-3 to pick-up. After the 1-3 
pick-up, we will treadle the second 
weft in the group of four wefts and 
that is treadle 2. After weaving on 2, 
we treadle for pick-up, 2 plus its 
white companion 4. Treadling follows 
an orderly sequence and after a 
while, the feet become educated to do 
most of the work without too much 
mental effort. 

No matter what I am weaving, I 
like to educate my feet to do most of 
the work, and so leave my mind free 
to plan the next project. It is aw- 
fully boring to have to count treadles 
for every shot! The next project 
planned while weaving Ill. C was 
double weaving on multi-harness 
looms. 





CARD 
WEAVING 


Patterns Translated 


to a Handloom 








ALICE R. PRIEST 


The Christmas tree towel resulted 
from experimentation with card weav- 
ing patterns and the adaptation of one 
to a loom-woven fabric. Undoubtedly, 
there are endless possibilities for in- 
tricate combinations of patterns; how- 
ever, my trial-and-error attempt at this 
combination is a simple one and the 
first that comes to mind. 

Card weaving in itself is a fascinat- 
ing method of producing varieties of 
warp-faced patterns through the use 
of colored threads, threaded through 
holes in cards in a definite color 
sequence. The narrow bands are strong 
fabrics with weft pulled tight so that 
the warp threads completely cover the 
weft threads. Entered by Mrs. E. F. 
Marresford in a traveling exhibit from 
Phoenix, Arizona, were card-woven 
samples with designs of boys, girls and 
Santa Clauses. Most intriguing at the 
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Designs from card weaving. The beagle and Santa Claus heads. 


moment was the Santa Claus for which 
no source or draft was given. Jane 
Jennings (Mrs. Jesse D. Jennings) and 
| worked feverishly with magnifying 
glass and draft paper to figure out the 
draft before sending on the exhibit, 
and it was with a feeling of great ac- 
complishment that we wove two belts 











of Santa Claus faces. 

From that experience I thought how 
much more rapidly one could weave 
these warp strips by threading the 
warp as warp-faced pattern through 
heddles on a 4-harness loom. In try- 
ing out this method not only did I dis- 
cover that the weaving progressed 
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more rapidly but also that fabrics of 
an entirely different texture were the 
result of treadling on a standard tie- 
up and on a direct twill tie-up. For 
the ‘first experiment on the 4-harness 
loém I wove without drawing the warp 
threads through the reed. By using a 
Norwegian belt shuttle I could beat the 
weft into place quickly, developing a 
good rhythm, and the selvages seemed 


to even themselves automatically. 


The idea grew of weaving a section 
of this warp-faced pattern as a border 
of a fabric using another technique. 
For some time I had wanted to weave 
“thirsty” linen finger towels, and now 
was the time. The 10/2 bath towel 
linen threaded 15 per inch could be 
crossed with 7/2 towel linen to create 
a material with a good hand and fine 
absorption properties. The weight of 
the 7/2 weft linen was good for cross- 
ing Grant’s Dixie Durene which I 
planned to use for the warp stripe. By 
this time I had tried my hand at de- 
signing my own Christmas tree and 
the head of our lovable old beagle, 
Duke. For the towel project I chose 
the Christmas tree. By drawing down 
twill drafts treadled standard as well 
as direct tie-up I decided on a modi- 
fied dornick threading since the skips 
seemed® to alternate in a better se- 
quence.” 

For the linen body of the towel I 
wound my warp on a warping board 
and chained it to be threaded from the 
front to the back of the loom. For the 
Christmas tree stripe I used my Gil- 
more inkle loom as a warping board 
because the ~metal thread holder on 
the side is very convenient for fasten- 
ing the four threads while one chain 
ties them to keep them separate for 
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Christmas tree towel, with border translated from card weaving pattern. 
Trees in green with decorative touches of red, rose and yellow. Direct tie-up has 































































































threading on harnesses in the same been used. 
order as they should be threaded 
through the holes in the cards. Mrs. [> P= 
Atwater’s Byways in Hand-Weaving g Of OL OJP Of OF Of OF OLS] oJ Of 0/0] 0] 9/X| Xe} ojojolO 
explains in detail the method by which [°]°]°}0/0{X/®/o[X/ii |o/O/X/xX|=]o]o}u |X] XIX ]olelololc 
cards should be threaded. This is a O}0fo}oll |x| x] x] x] x [XIN |x| x1 x |x] x[< [x 1—]x Jopaylo Tol 5 
fine reference work if one is not {o/o|—|x[X/ x] yIxl=Ix]x[xlxIxIxl1 <x xxx Fillo lola 
familiar with this technique. In using 25 24 99 0) W 20 79.18 17 16/5 1 13/2 7/ Jo 9 8 76 54 3 — 
a loom instead of cards the heddles on ers ~ 
the. four harnesses represent the holes 
on the cards: first harness, A hole; Cede o white | Ovange 
second harness, B hole; third harness, 8 Brown = Red 
C hole; and fourth harness, D hole. X Green ' Blue 

The Christmas tree pattern I spaced eat. low \ Par p! e 


in the reed 1% inches from the right 
selvage which was to be the end of the 
towel folded toward the front. This 
section I sleyed 5 or 6 to the dent in 
a 15-dent reed. The dornick was sleyed 
one to the dent. The length of the tow- 
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Card weaving draft for Christmas 
trees, 25 cards, 100 ends. If the draft 
is drawn in color over code marks, 
one-half figure shows. By holding mir- 
ror along horizontal edge one may see 
completed figure. 


el was to run weftwise in order that 
my stripe should run in the right di- 
rection. The overall width of the mate- 
rial was 19 inches. For the edges | 
wove 2 inch of 25/2 linen weft for 

(Continued on page 57) 
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TEXTILES 


Designed for Contemporary Furniture 








Winston H. Sutter joined Jens Ri- 
som Design, Inc. five years ago to 
establish a textile department for this 
leading furniture company. At that 
time the company had been in exist- 
ence for nine years. Although still a 
young company (founded 1946), Jens 
Risom Design now has its main offices 
and New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and Atlanta. Furniture is man- 
ufactured in the company’s own plant 


showroom in with 


branches in 


in Connecticut, and is under franchise 
in Canada, Denmark and Australia. 
Mr. Sutter first entered the field of 
textiles as a salesman for Jofa. Inc. 
During this period he not only was 
selling fabrics to interior designers 
and architects in various sections of 
the country, but also was making an 
effort to find out why some fabrics 
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were successful in appeal and service 
and others were not. This naturally led 
to a study of design and construction 
in textiles. Buying a small handloom, 
he first learned to weave by reading 
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cotton. 


Winston H. Sutter, head of textile 
department at Jens Risom Design. 


various weaving textbooks, and later 
studied with Claire Freeman at the 
Craft Students League in New York 
City. 

His handloom is now an important 
factor in the development of Risom 
textiles. Many of the first samples 
come off the loom in Mr. Sutter’s 
home, and experiment continues until 
the satisfactory design and colors have 
been achieved. 

The Risom Textile Collection pres- 
ently consists of over 100 fabrics, 17 
exclusive leather and 15 ex- 
clusive vinyl fabric colors. All colors 
in the different materials relate to 
each other, and range throughout the 
spectrum. In general the leather colors 
are the key colors of the Risom palette. 
Both the fabrics and the vinyl fabrics 
color-relate to them. The palette in- 
cludes the following: 


colors, 


Red Yellow Caramel 
Flame Moss Gold 
Pumpkin Turquoise Marine-Blue 
Brown Emerald Black 
Natural Blue Off-White 
Bronze Russet Heather 
Purple 


This basic palette avoids the pure, 
bright, full colors—uses more muted 
tones which, nevertheless, have a pleas- 
ing visual vitality. Both the warm and 
cool colors are in softer, grayer values 
which are also effective with warm 
woodtones, since handrubbed walnut 
is the principal wood used in the fur- 
niture. 

This color palette is the outgrowth 
of Mr. Sutter’s experience first as a 
salesman of decorative fabrics to inte- 
rior designers and architects, and more 
recently as a designer-stylist and co- 
ordinator of textiles for Jens Risom. 
These colors are the ones which he 
believes most people like to live with 


Sofa upholstered in orange-gold strie fabric, 74 per cent wool, 26 per cent 
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most of the time—simply stated, liva- 
ble colors. All new fabrics which are 
designed, developed and added to the 
Risom Collection are carefully color- 
styled so that they effectively relate to 
the basic palette. Thus the new addi- 
tions find color support because they 
blend with the basic palette, and, more 
important, increase the usefulness of 
the entire textile collection, because 
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they broaden the color range. 

These new additions move away 
from the basic palette colors in two 
directions—toward pastel shades and 
toward deeper, darker shades. Any 
one of the fabrics can, of course, be 
used alone, but when combined with 
other Risom fabrics in the same color 
family, they enhance each other. 

Risom fabrics are used in both busi- 


Above. Upholstery fabric of sturdy 
linen, rayon and cotton with heavy 
texture. 

Below. Exclusive fabric developed in 
Denmark for Jens Risom which carries 
the word ‘Cotil’ on samples, indicating 
the approval of an independent, distin- 
guished group of Danish artists and 
designers for high standard of design 
and quality. Recently awarded a gold 
medal in the California State Exposi- 
tion. Crossbar treatment on textured 
ground, 85 per cent wool, 35 per cent 
viscose rayon. 


ness and residential interiors. Perform- 
ance and effective styling are, there- 
fore, equally important because of this 
dual function. Mr. Sutter believes that 
in the field of quality contemporary 
design, the difference between so-called 
residential and business type fabrics 
becomes more and more difficult to 
define. This is because today many 
executives want upholstery fabrics 
which help to make their office areas 
comfortable and homelike, while at the 
same time the housewife wants uphol- 
stery fabrics which are not only pleas- 
ing to the eye and hand but also 
durable. 

In an effort to develop textiles with 
this duality, Mr. Sutter believes that a 
successful fabric must be an effective 
combination of its various parts. These 
parts include the fibers, the yarn, the 
weave pattern and the color(s). 

Fibers Each fiber, whether natural 
or synthetic, has a combination of 
qualities which is unique to itself. 
Natural fiber qualities are rather con- 
stant, but synthetic fibers, being man- 
made, can be altered to fill a specific 
requirement. He believes the under- 
standing of fiber performance is most 
important to a textile designer. Selec- 
tion of individual fibers, whether used 
by themselves or blended with others, 
is the foundation of a fabric’s per- 
formance. In selecting the fiber or 
fibers for a fabric, the textile designer 
is guided by the end result he wishes 
to achieve. If low price is desired, he 
selects fibers which are low in cost 
but which still give reasonable per- 
formance. If durability is desired. ap- 
propriate fibers are selected regardless 
of cost. If a combination of these two 
factors is desired, the two fibers can 
be blended together before spinning 
into yarns. 

Yarns While the fibers are the 
basis of a fabric, their performance is 
very closely related to the way in 
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which they are spun into yarns. Yarns 
are, in reality, a group of organized or 
arranged fibers. If spun tightly, or 
with many twists per inch, they are 
well organized and closely support 
each other, thus giving the yarn great- 
er strength and resistance to stress and 
wear. If loosely spun, they do not 
resist stress and wear as well, but can 
make the fabric in which they are used 
much more interesting to look at and 
also one with a softer hand. The deci- 
sion depends on the end result which 
is desired. 

Weave Pattern Regardless of how 
carefully one selects the proper fibers 
and yarns, if they are woven together 
without regard to their strengths and 
weaknesses, the careful preliminary 
work will be of little use. Mr. Sutter 
cited an example which he believes 
explains this. A number of upholstery 
fabrics now on the market are woven 
on an all-cotton warp with an all-nylon 
filling. The weave pattern in these 
cloths is such that single warp yarns 
evenly spaced (most often small in di- 
ameter, as 20/2) are woven over the 
nylon filling yarns and are on the face 
of the fabric. He made two observations 
at this point: 

1. This is poor weave design be- 
cause neither of the two yarns is put 
to its best use. Cotton is an excellent 
warp yarn because of its stability, 
workability, and low price, but a sin- 
gle small yarn should not be placed in 
this position on the surface where it 
receives direct abrasive wear. Nylon, 
on the other hand, is not excelled in 
the realm of strength and abrasion 
resistance, but here it improperly lies 
below the surface of the cloth. 

2. These cotton and nylon yarns 
could combine for a very satisfactory, 
serviceable fabric if the weave pattern 
were changed so the nylon yarns were 
on the face of the fabric, receiving the 
abrasive wear. A number of such 
weave designs could easily be devel- 
oped to make this possible. 

Color If a fabric is color styled 
without considering its unique quali- 
ties and where it will most likely be 
used, the chance of its success is great- 
ly lessened. When someone wishes to 
buy or select an upholstery fabric, he 
most often is looking for a particular 
color, a type of weave or both com- 
bined in the same fabric if possible. 

While all colors wax and wane in 
popularity through the years, there are 
certain hues and values throughout the 
spectrum that will always find a mar- 
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ket as upholstery cover colors. An 
example of these constant colors can 
be found in fine Oriental rugs. Here is 
a decorative medium which has existed 
for hundreds of years, and is used 
throughout the civilized world. Here 
is truly a field where the texiile de>sign- 
er can find colors which have proved 
themselves to have a basic emotional 
appeal to all types of people. One can 
be pleased by the weave and texture 
of a fabric, but he will not want to 
live with it unless the color effect ap- 
peals to him. 

While the above aesthetic aspects of 
color are so important, the functional 
aspects also are of great importance. 





Above. Mr. Risom’s office, New 
York. Armchair at left in gold and 
oyster fabric. Smaller chairs, grospoint 
in pumpkin shade, 50 per cent wool, 
50 per cent cotton. Below, Lobby: in 
New York office. Fabric on sofa in 
autumn tones, 64 per cent wool, 36 
per cent cottcn, 


This refers, of course, to the dyestuffs 
and their application. Today the dye- 
stuffs industry is constantly expand- 
ing. It does this not only to develop 
better dyestuffs for existing fibers, but 
also to develop satisfactory dyestuffs 
for the many new synthetic fiber dis- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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KUVIKAS 


Proved a Practical and Versatile Technique 











KLARA SCHOENFELD 


It all started in 1952. I read in the 
Spring issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man (page 13) about the Kuvikas 
technique and became so fascinated by 
a picture of it that I went immediate- 
ly to my sampler loom. Little did I 
know what was in store for me. The 
caption under the picture read: “Baf- 
fling 8-harness Kuvikas from Ester 
Perheentupa’s book.” It was baffling, 
all right. I made all kinds of drafts and 
samples and—I failed. I got all availa- 
ble Perheentupa books and nothing 
was more baffling than her drafts. I 
asked a Finnish woman to translate the 
books for me. She failed, too. Finnish 
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grammar plus technical expressions 
were too big an obstacle. We wrote let- 
ters to Finland, but got no replies. | 
wrote to other weavers but got only an 
embarrassed “I do not know” in reply. 
All the time I worked on samples. | 
was thankful for the trait of stubborn- 
ness that runs in my family. For two 
years I worked on nothing but the 
puzzle called Kuvikas. 

Today, when I look back, I wonder 
why I was not able to solve it. It is 
really only summer-and-winter. Mrs. 
Perheentupa marks her drafts in an 
unusual way. The tabby is written to- 
gether with the pattern. Also Finnish 


Red Square No. 3. Wall hanging. 
Top award in that class in the seventh 
annual exhibition of Canadian hand- 
weaving sponsored by the London Dis- 
trict Weavers. Bright red, blue, beige 
and brown wool on beige linen warp. 


linen—as I have learned since—has a 
lot of weft beaten in. It is not a 50/50 
weave, nor is it weft-faced. It is a very 
heavy linen fabric. Some of my linen 
samples worked out well, but I was 
not really satisfied with many of them. 
I could not see the possibilities for de- 
sign that I expected from the Kuvikas 
until the day when I threw a shuttle 
with wool instead of the linen. I have 
worked with wool on linen or cotton 
warp ever since. When working with 
other yarn | was using a pattern weft 
heavy and soft, similar in weight and 
softness to 3-ply wool. 

Once I had worked out the balance 
of warp and weft, I had no more trou- 
ble in using this technique. I found it 
very practical and most versatile. Up- 
holstery does not show any sign of 
wear and there are no long skips to 
annoy pets and guests with buttoned 
skirts. Draperies are soft, hang well 
and do not sag. Table mats in linen or 
mercerized cotton are very sturdy and 
come out of the washing as proud- 
looking as new. 

Fig. 1 shows the threading for the 
technique. On 8-harness looms there 
are six blocks. I mark the blocks with 
the number of the harness that carries 
the pattern thread. Harnesses 1 and 2 
carry the tie-down threads. 

When woven in several colors (as 
shown in Fig. II) the division between 
blocks usually gives a clear vertical 
line. However, sometimes there is an 
accidental effect. Two weft yarns in- 
terlace and produce a “shadow” be- 
tween blocks. I found this a very at- 
tractive effect and I am sorry that it 
occurred only when I was using 3-ply 
wool. It was lost in both heavier yarn 
and linen. 

When designing in this technique 
one has to keep in mind that one is 
restricted to 90° angles, that is, ver- 
tical and horizontal lines only. I start 
usually with six blocks, then by com- 
bining them and using different re- 
peats I multiply design possibilities. 
This is shown in Fig. II, which is the 
example that I shall use in the explana- 
tion that follows. Incidentally, it is not 
written the “baffling” Kuvika way. 
Numbers 3 to 8 (Fig. I) show which 
harnesses carry the pattern threads. 

For warp I have used 24/3 Egyptian 
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cotton or linen spread wide for weft- 
face weave; for tabby fine yarn or 
same as warp. Weaving for A on Fig. 
II is done with five shuttles—four 
colors and one tabby, as follows: 
tabby; black, block 3; beige, block 4 
& 5; gray, block 5, 6 & 7; white, block 
7 & 8; alternate tabby and start from 
black. 

The difference between summer-and- 
winter and the above multicolor or 
polychrome technique is as follows: 
summer-and-winter—tabby a, one pat- 
tern weft, tabby b, one pattern weft; 


should be tied up twice; on one treadle 
with harness 1, on the other treadle 
with harness 2. This requires more 
treadles than are available. To solve 
this problem I tied the tie-down 
threads on separate treadles and used 
both feet simultaneously. See Fig. III. 

I have used the left foot for pedals 
1, 2, 3,4 and the right foot for pattern, 
treadies 5 to 11. This tie-up is for jack- 
operated looms and shows the pattern 
on the top, facing the weaver. 


Treadling for A on Fig. Il, throw 











































































































































































































polychrome—tabby a, four pattern shuttles from left to right: 
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Throw shuttles from right to left: 


Treadles 2 tabby 
4 & 5 black 
4 & 6 beige 
4 & 7 gray 
4&8 white. 
Treadling for B on Fig. II: 
Treadles 1 tabby 
3 & 6 white 
3 & 6 beige 
3&9 gray 
3 & 11 black 


and so on. 





Klara Schoenfeld 
Variations can be obtained by dif- 


ferent treadlings and, of course, color. 

For upholstery in a waiting room of 
an office I used five colors and six 
shuttles. This gave a very sturdy and 
hard wearing fabric. For a lighter 
fabric, like a bedspread, where the 
weight has to be considered, three or 
four colors are better. For draperies I 
have used four colors, sleyed closer 
with finer yarn for weft. 

For a runner | have used two colors 
and three shuttles. When I looked 
through a magnifying glass at a pic- 
ture in Mrs. Perheentupa’s book, I 
realized that this 3-shuttle weave had 
exactly the same texture. By this time, 
however, I was working on my own 
designs and was well in control of the 
technique. This discovery, or realiza- 
tion, only added to my satisfaction of 
a work well done. 





Mrs. Henryk Schoenfeld teaches 
weaving at the H. B. Beal Technical 
and Commercial High School in Lon- 
don, Ontario. She was born and edu- 
cated in Poland where she had her 
first training as a designer for various 
crafts. She did not become seriously 
interested in weaving, however, until 
she came to live in Canada. She quali- 
fied as a master weaver with The Shut- 
tle Craft Guild, under Harriet Tidball. 
Her work has been exhibited in Cana- 
da and the United States, including 
the circulating exhibitions of the Mon- 
treal Handicrafts Guild. She has won 
eight awards in the last three years for 
wall hangings in the summer-and-win- 
ter polychrome technique. (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman Fall 1958, page 
33-34 and Fall 1959, page 36). 
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SMALL 
LOOMS 


Offer a Wide Range 
for Experiment 


HILMA BERGLUND 


It is possible to weave many articles 
on a small loom, not only narrow 
pieces limited by the size of the loom 
but also pieces twice as wide as the 
loom, or wider, if the strip method 
is used. 

Among the articles that can be 
woven on a small loom are some that 
not only delight the eye as individual 
pieces but that give an unusual note 
of color to a planned color scheme 
for a room, such as lamp shades, wall 
hangings, covers for pillows, waste 
baskets or for pots of plants, or a cover 
for a favorite book, even a bookmark 
to harmonize with it. These may be 
made of pliable material, and wash- 
able, or of stiffer stuff like raffia, 
reeds or bamboo splints and leather or 
plastic strips. 

When one thinks of other home- 
furnishings, such as draperies and cur- 
tains, bedspreads, fabrics for screens 
or room dividers and upholstery one 
does not associate these with small 
looms. However, upholstery material 
for small chairs or for chair seats and 
fabrics for screen frames can easily 
be done on a small 20” loom, but for 
larger pieces the material can be woven 
in strips and joined together either by 
sewing or fagoting. Naturally care 
must be taken in selection of pattern 
so that the joining is a part of the 
whole design. 

Household items that can be woven 
on a small loom are place mats with 
napkins, tray cloths, cocktail napkins, 
hot pads, gay pot holders, table run- 
ners, dresser scarfs, towels with wash- 
cloths to match and bath mats. 

The requirements for these items are 
rather obvious. Place mats should be 
thick enough or stiff enough to lay 
flat on the table. Napkins to match? 
Their purpose is different. It is neces- 
sary to choose materials and type of 
weave that will serve both purposes. 
Illustration 1 shows a set in which the 
place mat is made :of 40/2 natural 
linen and 12/2 bleached linen set 2 in 
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Reading down. Ill. 2. Cotton hot pad. Ill. 5. Tote bag. fll. 1. Linen place 


mat. All described in text. 
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ENVELOPE PURSE 


Drafts for hot pad, tote bag and envelope purse. Latter not illustrated. 


a dent in a 15-dent reed and threaded 
for plain or tabby weave on either a 
2-harness or a 4-harness loom. The 
two bleached threads are threaded one 
in each heddle on the same heddle 
frame, to keep them side by side in 
weaving. There are 28 natural linen 
threads between each pair of bleached 
threads. In the border a pair of bleach- 
ed threads is alternated with one of 
natural 40/2 linen, which is the weft 
used throughout the mat. The warp 
for the napkin is 40/2 bleached linen 
set 2 in a dent in a 15-dent reed. The 
narrow border has first a pick of 40/2 
natural linen, then a pair of 12/2 
bleached linen, repeated five times and 
ending with a pick of 40/2 natural 
linen. 

Hot pads should be heavy enough to 
protect the table, a towel should be 
absorbent and a bath mat should be 
thick enough to prevent curling up and 
yet not too heavy for laundering. The 
warp for the hot pad illustrated (2) 
is 20/2 natural cotton doubled in the 
heddles and in the 20-dent reed. Weft 
is candlewick doubled with tabby of 
a single thread of 20/2 cotton, like 
the warp, between each pattern shot. 
See draft for threading. The unit of 
30 threads is repeated 6 times ending 
with 5 threads on the left. Treadling: 
1-2, 1-4, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 2-3 and repeat. 
The hems are woven in tabby with 
20/2 cotton up to where the pattern 
shows on the right side, in other 
words, the finer hem turns where the 
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pattern begins on the right side. 
There is a greater variation in per- 
sonal articles but each time a project 
is considered the same questions apply. 
What is its purpose? Should it be thick 
or thin, fine, rough or 
smooth, stiff or pliable, should it have 
a dull surface or a glossy one. Of 
weaving materials on the market, from 
heavy wools to fine nylons, it is possi- 


coarse or 


ble to choose those which will serve 
these requirements best. A study of 
fibers, natural like wool, flax 
and cotton, and man-made ones, and 
the properties or characteristics of 
each is well worth the time. 

A small loom is very good for ex- 
perimentation with textures as well as 
colors. A length of a yard or two, 8” 
or 10” wide, of one kind of warp set 
in the size reed desired and woven 
with various kinds of weft yarns in a 
plain or tabby weave will result in a 
sampler that will be a good reference, 
part of a weaver’s “encyclopedia.” If 
the experimental loom is a 4-harness 
one a second set in basket weave or 
a third set in twills may be woven with 
the same weft yarns to see what the 
differences are. The threading is the 
same for all of them, 1, 2, 3, 4. Trea- 
dling for the tabby weave is 1-3, 2-4 
alternately; for basket, 1-2, 3-4. For 
the even or 2-2 twill the treadling is 
1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1, for the uneven or 
3-1 twill the treadling is 1, 2, 3, 4. and 
for the broken twill, 1, 3, 2,4. Anoth- 


er set of samples may be made using 


ones, 


a different warp and set in the reed 
with the same weft yarns. The possi- 
bilities are almost endless. 


An excellent sampler on color can 
be made with about an inch of each of 
several colors in the warp, crossing 
them with about an inch of each color 
in the weft. The wool scarf (Ill. 3) 
shows the use of several colors in a 
regular repeat of five darker colors 
with one lighter color and two strands 
of white separating each square. The 
weave is a reverse twill threading: 1, 2, 
3, 4 repeated 6 times then the reverse 
3, 2, 1 and the full 4, 3, 2, 1, repeated 
to make the same size as the first 
square. Next time the reverse turns on 
the 1, which is not repeated but starts 
on 2. 3, 4 and after that the full 1, 2, 3, 
4, etc. Each square is 142”. The scarf 
is 9” wide. The warp is a fine wool- 
like afghan yarn set 15 threads to the 
inch and the weft is a slightly heavier 
yarn like fabri. It is treadled in an 
even or 2-2 twill. 


It is always wise to make a sample 
before weaving the final piece. When 
experimenti:ig with expensive material 
it is possible to save warp by tying 
this to cotton which has been put on 
the warp beam, then through the 
heddles and the reed in the. selected 
pattern. The expensive warp need not 
be much longer than 9” or 10” and 
about 5-6” wide. After it is tied to the 
cotton it must be rolled back so the 
knots will not be in the sample. An- 
other saving is by tying groups of the 
warp to a doubled piece of carpet warp 
and with this tie the warp to the cloth 
beam. If the sample is not what was 
expected it can be taken out and an- 
other reed or threading used. An easy 
way to undo the weaving is to untie 
the warp on the front beam and pull 
the warp away from the weft instead 
of unweaving. Watch the beating to- 
gether of weft. Some fabrics require a 
light beat, others a hard beat. 


Wool usually requires a light beat 
because it is elastic and is likely to 
shrink when off the loom. Usually the 
finer the yarn the greater the shrink- 
age. To find out how much the-shrink- 
age is measure the sample when it is 
on the loom, again. after it is off the 
loom, and, if it is washable material, 
after it is washed. 
articles which can. he 
woven ona small loom are, for the 
little ones, hoods, bibs, sun suits, dress 
material, head bands, stout school bags 
and belts with penny purses attached. 
The little 142” x 24%” or.3” purses 
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are woven separately from the belt and 
stitched to it on each side of the buck- 
le or other belt fastening. These should 
have a flap to keep the pennies from 
falling out and may be made in a 
tubular weave. Similar-sized pieces, in 
the same tubular weave but without 
flaps, may be woven to be fastened all 
around the belt as a decorative feature. 
Of course, the purses should harmo- 
nize in pattern with the belt. Directions 
for tubular weaving are given later. 


(Ill. 4) 


Articles for men are sport shirts, if 
the loom is wide enough for the widest 
part of the pattern, belts, scarfs and 
ties. Ties of the width wanted may be 
woven in a straight length but where 
the tie goes under the collar it may be 
pulled together into a narrow strip 
and beaten with a comb, then brought 
out to the full tie-width again and the 
weaving finished. 

Articles for women cover a larger 
field: bags or purses of various types, 
such as knitting bags, tote bags, eve- 
ning purses, glasses cases, head and 
neck scarfs, small aprons and material 
for blouses, skirts, also suits with hats 
to match. Fabrics for wearing apparel 
depend on the width of the small 
loom; the loom must be wide enough 
for the widest part of the pattern, the 
gore of a skirt or the back of a jacket. 


There are several ways of making 
bags and purses. 


1. With warp on the loom the se- 
lected width of the bag weave twice 
the length, allowing for hem with a 
drawstring or other carrying device at 
the top. The fabric is folded at the 
bottom and the sides stitched together. 
An example of this is shown in Ill. 5. 
This tote bag is woven in a two-faced 
pattern (the reverse colors are on the 
other side). The warp is alternate 
colors of gray and maroon carpet warp 
and the weft is gray carpet warp and 
gray roving or rug filler used alter- 
nately. The warp is threaded singly in 
the heddles and sleyed 2 to a dent in 
a 12-dent reed. In the threading draft 
X indicates maroon, the numbers gray. 
The first section of four sets is the 
unit, the numbers under each showing 
how many times it is repeated before 
the next section is threaded. There are 
52 threads to this unit. The last three 
sections are threaded only at the end. 
Treadling: 1-2 and 3-4 alternately. The 
two sides are stitched together to with- 
in about 3” of the top, to allow for 
opening, also for the wooden rods 
(Y~" dowels, 15” long, which is 242” 
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Ill. 3. Wool scarf in several colors. 








ILL. 4 


Ill. 4. Coin belt for child. 


shorter than the bag width) that keep 
the top stretched. The handles are 
woven separately of maroon carpet 
warp both for warp and weft. Warp is 
set 15 to the inch in the reed and 14” 
wide. The handles are formed by fold- 
ing the band lengthwise and stitching 
together on a sewing machine (for 
strength). A short piece of cable cord 
or rope is inserted in the middle of 
each handle to make it rounded. The 
handles are stitched by machine to the 
inside of the hem before the rods are 
added. The open sides at the top of 
the bag are turned in to cover the rods 
and the hem sewed by hand. A push-in 
at the lower corners completes the bag. 

2. A tubular bag is closed at both 
sides like a seamless pillow case, also 
at the bottom, if at abby weave is 
made first, leaving only the top to be 
finished. Tubing is made on a 4-har- 
ness loom with twill threading, 1, 2, 
3, 4. The warp must be set twice as 
close in the reed as the texture desired 
because, in weaving, half of the warp 
forms one side and the other half the 
other side of the bag. There may be as 
many as four warp threads in a dent 
in the reed but at the edges, where the 
folds come, there should be only half 
as many in the 2-3 dents. This is done 


because of the tendency for the weaver 
to pull in the edges. Tre...1g is 2, 
1-2-4, 4, 2-3-4. On a 4-harness loom 
this weaving will be tabby only, but it 
can be made more interesting by the 
texture or colors used. It can be 
striped in the warp or in the weft. 


To make the bag stronger it is wise 
to stitch the bottom together, even 
though the tabby weave will hold it so. 
Then it is turned inside out so the raw 
edge at the bottom is inside. Allow- 
ance for a hem, or whatever method 
of finishing the top, should have been 
considered when the bag was planned. 


If a shallow purse with a flap is 
done in a tubular weave this can be 
accomplished by first weaving the 
tubing, then two separate pieces for 
about an inch or so and one of sides 
woven long enough for the flap. The 
short side is turned back as a hem. 
For two separate pieces treadle 1-3-4, 
2-3-4 with one.weft thread and 3, 4 
with another. Continue with one of 
these pairs of treadling for the flap. 


3. An evening purse, to which a 
decorative metal handle may be at- 
tached, can be woven with the outside 
fabric and lining all in one piece. The 
purse fabric may have metallic thread 
as a part of its construction; the lin- 
ing is of finer material. Half, or a lit- 
tle more than half, to allow for a seam, 
is woven first, then the body of the 
purse, twice its depth, and last the oth- 
er half of the lining. The raw edges of 
the lining are sewed together first, 
with the seamy side between the two. 
body and lining, and the selvages 
sewed together on each side. The han- 
dle is attached last. 


4. An easy way to weave a larger 
purse, envelope style, is to put warp in 
the reed twice as wide as the depth 
of the purse is to be, so that it can be 
folded in half lengthwise, in other 
words, the purse is woven sideways. 
The selvages are at the top of the 
purse, the seams are the raw edges at 
the beginning and end of the weaving. 
The warp is 20/2 natural cotton dou- 
bled in the heddles and in a 15-dent 
reed (one double thread to a dent). 
The weft is 10/5 colored linen with 
double thread cotton, like the warp, 
for tabby between the pattern picks 
and for an inch of tabby at the begin- 
ning and end of the piece (shown at 
the sides where the purse is stitched 
together). The threading is honey- 
suckle, 26 threads to the unit repeated 
9 times plus the first 21 threads to 
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make it end the way it starts. 
Treadling: 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, each two 
times, 1-4 many times, 3-4, 2-3, 1-2 
each two times. The heavy 10/5 linen, 
because it is so heavy, extends above 
the selvage forming a looped edge at 
the top of the purse. A zipper on the 
lining. which may be handwoven also, 
is the closing for the purse. It is at- 
tached with snaps to the purse and 
can be taken out easily for laundering. 





Miss Berglund, who lives in Minnea- 
polis, taught design and crafts at the 
University of Minnesota for 24 years, 
including a course in weaving every 
year. She retired in 1954, and has de- 
voted a great deal of time to weaving 
since then. Previously she taught de- 
sign and crafts at the St. Paul Insti- 
tute School of Art, and for many years 
was instructor in crafts for evening 
classes at the YWCA. 

Her interest in weaving developed 
from a short course in public school 
crafts at the St. Paul Institute where 
she began to weave on a 12-inch 


Paul Art School, the Minneapolis 
School of Art and the Minneapolis 
Handicraft Guild. She received her 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in art 
education from the University of Min- 
nesota. She also has studied at Johan- 
na Brunsson’s Vavskola and the Han- 
darbetets Vanners Vavskola in Stock- 
holm and under a Swedish teacher at 
the Penland School of Handicrafts in 
Penland, North Carolina. 

To round out her experience in 
crafts she took a course in woodwork- 
ing and that inspired her to make her 
first loom, which was patented as the 
Minnesota Multi-use Loom. She began 
to experiment with loom building be- 
cause the demand for weaving at the 
University was so great that it could 
not be met with the space and equip- 
ment available. She tried to meet this 
need by developing a loom on which 
several inter- 


persons could 


changeably. 


weave 


She also has done a great deal of ex- 


perimenting with natural dyes for 


has 350 samples tested by sunlight and 
washing. 

Miss Berglund begen to exhibit her 
weaving in 1938 and since then it has 
been seen in many shows and has won 
important prizes. The award she prizes 
most she received for a cotton and 
glass-fiber drapery entered in the art 
show at the 1958 Minnesota State Fair. 
That year, Minnesota’s centennial, was 
the first time crafts had been accepted 
in the art show. A one-man weaving 
exhibit in 1944-1945 was shown at 
the University Gallery, the St. Paul 
Library exhibit room and at Mrs. Han- 
ley’s gallery in Minneapolis. 

She was the first president of the 
Minnesota Weavers’ Guild, organ- 
ized in 1940, and has served as presi- 
dent twice since. She is now program 
chairman and is conducting a study 
group in lace weaving. She has di- 
rected weaving institutes and has 
talked to many weavers’ groups as well 
as on the radio. 

An article on Design in weaving by 


also studied at 


loom. She the St. 
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DEMONSTRATORS 
Revive Old Textile Arts 








The processes of spinning, dyeing and weaving have 
come alive for grade school children in Ohio who have 
seen the demonstration presented by Mrs. Howe C. Stidger 
and Mrs. George E. Cranch of Fostoria. In this demon- 
stration they show how textiles were produced in the past, 
using authentic equipment, and also how this antique 
equipment can be used to produce modern fabrics. 
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yarns to use in her weaving, and now 


Miss Berglund appeared in the Fall 
1957 of Handweaver & Craftsman. 





Left, Mrs. Cranch. Right, Mrs. Stidger. 


During the demonstration raw wool is scoured, carded 
and spun, then woven into linsey-woolsey. Dye plants and 
the colors they produce are shown. Yarn is spun on spin- 
dies, on a large walking wheel and on a small treadle spin- 
ning wheel. The spinning wheels are authentic antiques 
which have been put in complete repair. Mrs. Cranch 
weaves cloth on a small modern 4-harness loom. They al- 
ways have several dozen spindles, with yarn started, for the 
children to use. They prove themselves quite adept at this 
means of spinning and always want to spin a length of yarn 
to take home. Wool is available for each of the children to 
have a piece, to handle and twist as the talk goes on. With 
the demonstration Mrs. Stidger and Mrs. Cranch show a 
large collection of handwoven fabrics, both antique and 
modern. 

Mrs. Stidger and Mrs. Cranch learned to weave at dif- 
ferent times and different places. When both families 
moved to Fostoria, they discovered their common interest. 
As a result of their experiments in spinning, dyeing and 
weaving, and their considerable research in those fields, 
with information gathered from widely scattered sources, 
they began to wonder whether or not other weavers would 
be interested in their discoveries. Mrs. Stidger gave the 
first talk in Cleveland, at a meeting of the Live Longer and 
Like It senior citizens’ group, arranged by her friends in 
the Cleveland Public Library. She had been an associate 
children’s librarian in several branches there. The talk was 
enthusiastically received and Mrs. Cranch and Mrs. Stidger 
were invited to demonstrate in the Fostoria schools. The 
program was so well-received by the children that schools 
in Toledo and Cleveland scheduled the demonstration. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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ELLA BOLSTER 
Experiments in Many Techniques 





Ella Bolster of Arlington, Virginia, always advises weav- 
ers to specialize and become expert in some one weaving 
technique, but she has never taken her own advice. For 
her, all techniques present a challenge she can’t resist. If 
she concentrates on anything, she says, it is only on trying 
to design projects as artistically as possible, combining 
color, texture, weave and proportion to the best advantage. 

Mrs. Bolster’s varied approach to her craft and this 
emphasis on good design have brought her many invita- 
tions to exhibit, and many awards, both for textiles in con- 
temporary design and for adaptations of traditional 
weaves. She has won more than 40 awards, and has had 
her work shown in 2] museums and art galleries in the 
United States. In 1955 she won the highest award for 


Mrs. Bolster in her studio. 


weaving in both the Wichita, Kansas, Art Association’s 
Decorative Art and Ceramic Exhibition and in Fiber, 
Clay and Metal, the biennial sponsored by the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Gallery and School of Art. She also was given 
a one-man show in the national headquarters of the League 
of American Pen Women in Washington, D. C. 

She has never considered weaving as a career—bring- 
ing up her two sons belongs in that classification—but it 
certainly has been more than a hobby, rather an avocation 
to which she has devoted much serious study both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Although weaving now is her principal craft interest, 
she first worked in other fields, beginning while she was 
still in grade school. At Montana State College, Bozeman, 
her major work was in applied design. She later taught 
metal work and jewelry there. 


Reading down. Tablecloth, mercerized aqua linen in 
Finnish traditienal pattern. Draft—Fig. 3. 

Damask mat in aqua linen, woven in random stripes. 
These mats, with matching napkins, have won several 
awards. 

Huck lace luncheon cloth, 12-harness. Drafts—Figs. 
1 & 2. 
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Reading down. Synthetic raffia material jor tote bags, 
same in warp and weft. Twill draft. Stained matchstick 
bamboo used in one piece. 

Experiment with linen, rayon and horsehair. Reverse 
twill. Used long floats for horsehair braid. 

Bedspread material, first award for household yardage, 
1960 Women’s International Exposition. Warp #5 perle 
cotton in peacock blue. Weft: 6-cut chenille in turquoise, 
royal blue heavy rayon, finer turquoise rayon, 1/64” blue 
supported metallic. Threading: 6-harness twill draft, 
123456,123456. Tie-up: X,1: 1,12 11,23; 111,34; A,135: 
B,246; IV,A5; V, 56; V1,16; Y, 4. Treadling, BABA, blue 
metallic, 6543, turquoise rayon; 1234, blue rayon; XYX, 
turquoise chenille. . 


She first learned about weaving in the 1930’s from the 
late Mrs. Mary M. Atwater, who was then living in Mon- 
tana. “Although I admired Mrs. Atwater’s extraordinary 
ability to analyze.old coverlets and piecés of foreign 
weaving and to duplicate them, then her main interests, the 
idea did not appeal to me. It was not until Harriet Tidball, 
then Harriet Douglas, came to live in our college town in 
1940 that I began to realize the possibilities of hand- 
weaving as a form of personal expression. I had called on 
her to invite her to join the Faculty Wives Club and the 
(American Federation of Arts chapter of which I was presi- 
dent, and saw some of her weaving. On this short ac- 
quaintance, we decided to trade lessons in weaving for 
some in art metal work. Harriet had taught herself to 
weave from Mrs. Atwater’s book, The Shuttle Craft Book 
of American Handweaving, and had been looking forward 
to having lessons with her. As soon as we could we both 
went to study with her for three weeks. As to how much 
one could learn about all sorts of techniques in just three 
weeks with Mrs. Atwater, only those who have studied with 
her can testify. My work with Mrs. Atwater gave me a firm 
foundation for whatever I have learned since in many 
places.” 

Mrs. Bolster lived abroad for five years—her husband, 
Horace Bolster, was an attache and later European Area 
Officer for the U. S. Foreign Agricuftural Service. She 
travelled in 16 countries, observing craft work everywhere 
and meeting as many craftsmen as possible. She took les- 
sons in pottery throwing with Pieter Gruenefeld in Holland 
and in draw-loom weaving at the National Arts & Crafts 
College in Tehran. Up to that time she was the only for- 
eigner, and the only woman, ever to be enrolled in that 
school. A center had been established at the college under 
the patronage of Reza Shah, father of the present Shah 
Pahlevi, to revive the ancient art of weaving gold brocades 
on the draw-loom, an art that had almost disappeared. 

At home she studied with Anni Albers at the Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts and attended many weaving 
workshops. She has lectured on designing to many weav- 
ers’ guilds. She is a member of the Potomac Craftsmen 
and was one of the organizers and the first president of 
the Designer-Weavers of Washington, D. C., a group inter- 
ested in creative contemporary design. 

Mrs. Bolster’s wide interest in weaving extends to all 
kinds of yarns, although she admits that she enjoys the 
weaving of fine linen more than any other fiber, natural 
or man-made. However, she employs mixtures of yarns for 
special effects in designing draperies and upholstery for 
contemporary interiors. 

Although she does not weave as a business, she sells ar- 
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Brocade, woven in Tehran, where Mrs. Bolster studied 
ancient methods of weaving gold brocades and velvets on 
a draw-loom at the National Arts & Crafts College. Warp: 
gold silk. Weft, 5 colors of silk and a thread of pure gold 
wrapped on silk for strength. A shuttle of each color is 
thrown in turn while the draw-boy changes the sheds, 
then the treadle is depressed for the next shed of the twill 
with its series of 6 threads of the brocade pattern. 


ticles from time to time as they happen to come off her 
loom. Probably as a matter of pride, she always has made 
just enough money to keep her weaving self-supporting. 
She bought her first loom with prize money she received 
for other art work. She likes to sell pieces that she has 
done for her own amusement. If she designs a stole or wall 
hanging, she may do five or six on the same warp, per- 
haps alike, or perhaps all different. The extra ones are 
sold by various art studios in the Washington area. She 
also sells a few things to people who visit her studios. For 
her own home, she has woven drapery, upholstery, blinds 
and other furnishings. 

Asked for her opinion of traditional weaving, she thinks 
that it has its place, and that most contemporary weavers 
would agree to its use in homes with traditional furnish- 
ings. However, repeating designs as such, either copying 
an old pattern out of a book or analyzing an old piece 
and copying it, does not, she believes, give many weavers 
any sense of achievement. In doing this, the weaver is 
merely a machine reproducing something, while the de- 
signing of an original piece gives a great sense of achieve- 
ment. Even if an experiment does not turn out well one 
has gained knowledge and experience. And even if, as so 
often happens, one finds that the “original” piece has 
been done before, the effort has not been wasted. However, 
knowledge of traditional patterns is important for the pres- 
ent day handweaver as a foundation for his craft. They 
also form the point of departure for many new designs. 

Showing work in competition has many advantages for 
the weaver, according to Mrs. Bolster. “Entering exhibi- 
tions offers one wonderful experience,” she says. “and 
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of course it is the only real way to learn how one’s work 
compares with that of other weavers. To learn something 
from exhibits, one should study the award-winning pieces, 
whether one’s own or another’s work, and try to determine 
why they are considered superior. It would be wonderfully 
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Fig. 1. Drajt for 12-harness huck lace luncheon cloth. 
Fig. 2. Tie-up for a more lacy pattern. Fig. 3. Draft of Finn- 


ish traditional pattern used for a linen tablecloth. Woven 
in three-stxips. 


























(Continued on page 58) 
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LINEN 


Favorite of Weavers Past and Present 











CHRISTINE H. SHAFFER 


Linen, first thought to have been 
used by the Egyptians as early as 8000 
B.C., has held its popularity until the 
present day. The first fiber, and in fact 
the only one produced for clothing for 
some time in the first colonies in 
America, was flax. Almost every colon- 
ist had a field devoted to its culture. 
The first American textile factory is 
said to have been established in Row- 
ley, Massachusetts, in 1638 for the 
manufacture of linen cloth and linsey- 
woolsey. The members of the Boston 
Weavers’ Guild are having an interest- 
ing experience reproducing the early 
linen fabrics and linsey-woolsey used 
by the colonists at Plymouth Planta- 
tion. Reproductions of the houses and 
furnishings of the first colony at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, are under way, 
and some of the houses are now open 
to the public. 

Now that handweavers are becom- 
ing more interested in and gaining a 
greater knowledge of various fibers, 
they are finding that they can develop 
new designs and new fabrics through 
new uses of these fibers. This is es- 
pecially true in the use of linen yarns 
in some of the original and outstand- 
ing work of handweavers. 

No longer is place mat the only 
known synonym for linen yarn in the 
handweaving craft. Because linen yarn 
is porous and breaths, it is recognized 
as a good yarn to use in making cloth 
for wearing apparel. It has been found 
that cloth woven of silk, wool and linen 


—and in some cases cotton—is 
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only attractive but very practical. A 
linen warp with a silk filler gives a 
good fabric for a suit and in finer size 
results in good blouse material. The 
use of a cotton warp with linen filler 
for skirts and dresses also gives a very 
workable fabric. 

At the Y.W.C.A. Weaving Workshop 
in Boston which is directed by Mrs. 
Grace Reed, some of the class members 
became intrigued by the design of a 
Danish rug. One of the group, Mrs. 
Jonathan Cohen, saw it as a design for 
a dress fabric and worked out the re- 
duction of the design for dress mate- 
rial. It was woven in 8-harness sum- 
mer-and-winter on a 24/3 Egyptian 
cotton warp set 30 to the inch. The fill- 
er is linen. There is little wrinkling of 
the fabric when the dress is worn and 
it requires a minimum of care. The 
warp is natural, the design in rust, and 
the tabby is green. One is not aware 
of the green tabby as it is not in evi- 
dence as a color. There is only a back- 
ground blending of the green with the 
natural to emphasize the rust design 
much as a background is used in a 
portrait. Linen yarns can be success- 
fully used either alone or with other 
yarns in weaving wearing apparel. 

There are varied opinions about the 
use of linen yarn for upholstery, but 
here again if we venture into the new 
not only in design but in yarn, we have 
a new fabric suitable for today’s design 
in furniture and architecture as well as 
for today’s needs. A well twisted 142 
lea linen on a 10/5 linen warp was 





Place mat and napkin, bleached linen, 
Mrs. J. Roswell Gallagher. 


used to produce not only an upholstery 
that was well designed for the chairs 
on which it was to be used, but it was 
also found to have excellent wearing 
qualities. Mrs. Mark Walker, a student 
in the Y.W.C.A. Weaving Workshop 
had two chairs in need of upholstery. 
They were to be used in a room popu- 
lar with her family and so they would 
be used daily. She chose a 10/5 natural 
linen warp set 12 to the inch and woven 


. q 
Dress fabric, linen and cotton, de- 
signed and woven by Mrs. Cohen. 


with 1% lea linen in spring green for 
one, and for the second 11% lea in rosy 
beige linen. The weave is an 8-harness 
point twill. To avoid a long float in the 
diamond, she adapted her treadling to 
take care of this by means of a new 
tie-up. The upholstery using the spring 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WILLIAMSBURG 
Reproduces Eighteenth Century Weaving 








BONNIE BROWN 


Friends are so few in this modern 
age in comparison with the old days 
that one wonders if the occupations 
practiced, which were often avocations, 
did not have something to do with it. 
Anyway with me it seems that I never 
turned to a new hobby that I didn’t 
always acquire many, many more ac- 
quaintances, if not friends. 

Some years ago, living on Long Is- 
land, when my two girls were still 
young enough to believe in the Easter 
bunny, my husband brought home two 
bunnies—lovely white Angora rabbits, 
beautifully fluffy with their peculiarly 
pink inquiring eyes. 

Before we'd had these rabbits long, 
I noticed one of them plucking fur 
from her own breast until it was al- 
most bare. Out of this fur she was 
making a nest. We took papa rabbit 
away and before many days elapsed we 
were rewarded by seeing the nest move 
gently up and down and a few days 
later discovered six blind, naked little 
bunnies. 

Our interest in rabbits grew along 
with the growth of the animals and 
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when we moved to a larger place, 
really a small farm, we acquired more 
rabbits until we had several hundred. 
Hutches had to be built and soon we 
had quite an elaborate little business 
which we named Bonnie’s Bunnyland. 

Since it was more profitable to sell 
the wool when spun into yarn than by 
the pound as we had been doing, | 
found a teacher who taught me to spin. 
From him I also acquired an old Ca- 
nadian flax wheel. A few months later 
I could do quite well at the wheel and 
was soon making enough yarn for 
sweaters. The sweaters sold readily, 
as did the wool by the pound. Several 
national magazines featured the hobby. 

The girls were now in their teens 
and we were beginning to think of 
college. We visited my husband’s 
home, Richmond, Virginia, frequently, 
and often spent the day in Williams- 
burg. On one such occasion while I 
was strolling through the Wythe House 
grounds I peeked in the window of the 
small outbuilding just left of the 
Wythe House and saw an old loom and 
a big spinning wheel in one corner, 


Mrs. Brown of Colonial Williams- 
burg’s Spinning House at work on an 
18th century loom. An attendant is 
winding yarn on a clock reel. 


all covered with dust and cobwebs. | 
made inquiries and found that Colo- 
nial Williamsburg was looking for a 
spinner and weaver. 

We had been idly talking of coming 
south for years so now we made plans. 
My husband was transferred close by 
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Linsey-woolsey, woven in the Spin- 


ning House, used as drapery there. 
Primarily a clothing fabric in the 18th 
century, this material makes an attrac- 
tive drapery fabric. 
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and I started to spin in the Wythe 
Spinning House in 1948. The loom was 


a rather small 18th century 2-harness 
loom which we still use. | took a few 
quick lessons in weaving, bought a 
book and began. My first efforts as | 
look back, were pretty awful, but I 
struggled on, and if you struggle hard 
enough you will improve, you know. 
Later, Colonial Williamsburg sent me 
to the Penland School of Handicrafts 
at Penland, North Carolina, to study. 
While in England two years ago I was 
able to study at the London School of 
Weaving which is an old, well-estab- 
lished school with excellent teachers. 
If possible I attend workshops nearby 
and always come home with some idea 
to be used later. I believe that some 
people expect too much from a two or 
three-day workshop. Be satisfied if 
you gain one thing that is new and 
useful to you; and of course you will 
meet new people and have a good time. 

Colonial Williamsburg’s first little 
weaving shop was, as I said, on the 
Wythe House grounds. The gentry of 
the 18th century had their spinning 
and weaving house separate from the 
main living quarters. The spinning 
house was a small white weather-board 
building almost square. It was heated 
in winter by a huge fireplace which 
burned you on one side while the other 
side froze. You rotated like a spit on 
the hearth to keep warm but it was 
inviting and had a great deal of charm. 

The loom almost filled the room and 
your back on a cold day was always 
nice and warm. The big old wool 
wheel whirred and the fire crackled. 
Here tourists were entertained and 
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occasionally special groups also vis- 
ited us. One such group was from the 
mental hospital here. A middle-aged, 
stocky, foreign-looking woman patient 
became quite excited when | was spin- 
ning and wanted to try it. She was an 
excellent spinner and seemed to love 
doing it. The attendant explained that 
that was the first time she had shown 
an interest in anything and wanted to 
know if she could bring her back. We 
arranged regular meetings early in the 
morning and Paula (I will call her 
that) and | became friends. I visited 
her at the hospital and kept track of 
her when she was well enough to work 
for one of the doctors. This has been 
quite a while back but I still see her. 

Before the Jamestown Festival in 
1957 our Spinning and Weaving Shop 
was moved to a larger building on the 
Duke of Gloucester Street facing the 
Palace green. We now have two rooms, 
a 2-harness loom and two 4-harness 
looms, as well as a big wool wheel, a 
flax wheel, reels and all the equipment 
needed for an establishment of the 
late 18th century. Such a shop, or the 
Manufacturing Society of Williams- 
burg as it was called, flourished here 
for a few years during the Revolution 
after imports were discontinued and 
fabric for clothing for the Colonial 
Militia and for sail cloth was desper- 
ately needed. : 

We try to reproduce material of the 
18th century. Linsey-woolsey is a fine 
example as it was frequently used by 
the middle class and almost entirely 
by the slaves and the very poor. Cloth- 
ing material could be made either 
coarse or fine but in any case it was 


Mrs. Brown adjusts a linen horse 
sheet and girth made in her shop. 
Photograph taken in the stable area of 
the Colonial Governor’s Palace. 


scratchy and generally a dull brown. 
Most households raised flax, had a 
few sheep and were familiar with all 
processes of fabrication. 

Linsey-woolsey is simply half wool 
and half linen. Generally, the warp is 
linen and the weft is wool. That is 
how we show it; using a 10/2 linen 
in color and a 12-dent reed threaded 
ene to a dent. We use our own hand- 
spun wool for the weft which is nubby, 
and it makes a lovely texture for dra- 
peries, particularly as they require no 
lining and the light shows through 
beautifully. We also sell a quantity for 
skirts and even shorts. Of course 
these require lining. Incidently, things 
we make in the shop can only be pur- 
chased from the shop. 

A good deal of time is devoted to 
hand spinning both flax and wool. 
The linen thread when spun is wound 
into skeins on the reel, which also 
clocks the yarn. Then it is washed and 
put in the sun for about a month to 
bleach, and after that it is woven. It 
is very hard to keep handspun prod- 
ucts on hand as the spinning requires 
from eight to ten times longer than 
weaving. 

Our staff has increased to two and 
sometimes three besides myself. The 
biggest project to date has been the 
making of fabric for the horses to be 
used when the restored stables at the 
Governor’s Palace open sometime in 
the early spring. This project included 
ten cooling-off sheets made of linen 
with tiny checks of red and green in 
fine wool. Cooling-off sheets were put 
on horses when they came back to the 
stable after a hard run. They were cut 
to fit the horse’s back, extended well 
down on the sides. and were held in 
place by a girth. The girth was made 
of very fine wool for the warp with a 
heavy linen weft. There was also mate- 
rial in linsey-woolsey for a riding 
chair and other incidentals. Eight 
more cooling-off sheets are still to be 
made, since these will be used, and a 
change is necessary. To make the 
cooling-off sheets an antique was 
copied for the general design and the 
same linen and wool was used as near- 
ly as possible and the same sett. I do 
think our sewing does credit to us, 
whereas this particular antique horse 

(Continued on page 56) 
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EXHIBITIONS * FAIRS * CONFERENCES 


APRIL 


16th National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita, Kan., Art 
Association 401 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kan. April 15-May 22. 

Rasmussen Tapestries. Delaware Art Center, Wilmington. Apri! !0-May 
8 


1961 Community Arts Festival. Williamsport, Pa. Sponsored by Great- 
er Williamsport Chamber of Commerce. Includes crafts. Crafts and 
Painting Exhibition. Lycoming College gymnasium. April 30-May 7. 

Prestige Show. Lyman Allen Museum, New London, Conn. Annual ex- 
hibition of Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. April 23-May 14. 

Massachusetts Crafts Today—1961. Craft Center, Worcester. Mem- 
bers of Massachusetts Association of Craftsmen eligible. Member- 
ships to association open to all Massachusetts craftsmen. Deadline 
for entries March 13-18. Information: Massachusetts Association of 
Craftsmen, 25 Sagamore Road, Worcester 5, Mass. Apri! 22-May 


20. 

New England Crafts Exhibition. Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
N. H. April 5-May 7. 

Midwest Weavers Conference. University of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Theme: Book Weaving versus Original Weaving. Marli Ehrman fea- 
tured speaker. Information: Mrs. Geraldine Wood, 1739 West 4! 
St., Tulsa 7, Okla. April 28-29. 

Craftsmen's Guild of Pittsburgh. Arts and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual exhibition, including annual exhibition of Pittsburgh 
Weavers Guild. Month of April. 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. Witte Museum, San Antonio. 
Meeting and Exhibition. Malin Selander, speaker. April 28-30. 

9th Annual Exhibition 80. Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. Weaving 
included. April 23-May 28. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. The Splendid Century. 
Seventeenth century art including tapestries. Through Apri! 30. 
Cooper Union Museum. New York. The Four Continents. Unique col- 

lection of rare art objects, including tapestries. To June 17. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Modern Mosaics of 
Ravenna. Through May |4. 

Maine Crafts. Portland, Me., Museum of Art. Month of April. 

Montclair, N. J., Art Museum. Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Arts 
Collection.? April 30-May 28. 

Art Nouveau. Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Through May |4. 

1961 Art Center Annual. J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. 
Crafts included. Through April 30. 

Fibers, Tools and Weaves.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Apri! |5-May 7. 

Japan: Design Today.* Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Center. 
Through April 30. 

Italian Fabrics.* The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. April 
20-May 21. 

Ninth Annual Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition. Henry Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Through May 10. 


MAY 


Village Fair. University of Wisconsin, Madison. Annual spring sale 
of student craft work. May 5-6. 

Fiesta Filipina. Honolulu, Hawaii. Craft exhibits. May 15-June 19. 

Second Biennial Mississippi River Crafts Show. Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. May 5-28. 

Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut. North Congregational Church 
North Woodbury. Annual exhibit and fashion show. May 20. 

Riverside Church Arts and Crafts. Riverside Church, New York. Open 
house. May 3. 

Jewish Ceremonial Objects for Home and Synagogue. Jewish Museum, 
Fifth Ave. at 92 St., New York. International competition and ex- 
hibit. Information: Jewish Museum, Fifth Ave. at 92 St., New York 
28, May 4-July 16. 

May Show. Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Annual exhibition of 
artists and craftsmen of Ohio's Western Reserve. May !0-June II. 

Hobby Show for Older Persons. Sponsored by The Community Council 
of Greater New York. Exhibits, workshops and luncheon, Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, New York, May |. Entertainments in auditorium to 

‘ be announced later, May 6-7. 

24th Annual Craft Exihibit. Harry & Della Burpee Gallery, 737 N. 
Main St., Rockford, Ill. May 2-June 2. 

9th Annual Exhibition of Canadian Hand Weaving. Art Gallery and 
Museum, London, Ont., Canada. Sponsored by London District 
Weavers. May |2-June 12. Closed on Sunday. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. Charles Allis Art Library 
Milwaukee. Eleventh annual exhibition. May 6-31. 


Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. University Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Eighth annual spring exhibition: Theme: Weaving Coordinates 
with Art & Architecture. Emphasis on Italian inspiration. Marli 
Ehrmann, speaker at May 4 dinner meeting. Subject: Relation of 
Hand Weaving to Modern Art & Architecture. May 5-28. 

Third Annual Rhode Island Art Festival. Providence, R. |., Mall. Will 
include painting, sculpture, photography, drawing & graphics and 
crafts. Craft Exhibition open to all categories. Also national silver 
and jewelry competition. Information: Rhode Island Arts Festival 
Box 421, Providence, R. |. May 22-30. 

Design Derby 1961. Hialeah Race Track, Miami, Fla. Sponsored by 
Designers and Decorators Guild, Miami, Fla. Open to all designers 
and craftsmen in North and South America engaged in design or 
production of home fashions and home furnishings. May 13-28. 

Scholastic Magazines National High School Art Exhibition. Chrysler 
Salon, Lexington Ave. at 42 St., New York. May !-12. 

Fifth U. S. World Trade Fair. New York Coliseum. May 3-13. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Museum of Fine Arts, Little Rock, 
Ark., May 1-31; Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb., May 1-28. 

Toledo Area Art Exhibition. Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Crafts in- 
cluded. May 7-28. 

Weavers’ Guild of New Hampshire. Robert Strong Memorial Crafts 
Building, Hanover. Annual meeting and exhibition. May 18. 

29th Annual Pageant of Arts. Walnut Creek, Calif. Weaving included. 
Information: Diablo Pageant of Arts Society, Inc., Box 833, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. May 27-30. 


JUNE 


Boston Arts Festival. Public Garden, Boston, Mass. June 9-25. 

Sixth Art and Craft Exhibition. Kenneth Taylor Galleries, Stnaight 
Wharf, Nantucket, Mass. June 20-Sept. 10. 

Shaker Paintings, Crafts & Photographs. Dorothy Yepez Galleries 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. June 19-July 8. 

Bainbridge Arts and Crafts Show. Bainbridge Island, Wash. June 
23-25. 

Alaskan Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Anchorage, Alaska. June |8-30. 


JULY 


Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Municipal Auditorium 
Asheville, N. C. July 17-21. 

Michigan League of Handweavers. Waldenwoods, near Hartland 
Mich. Third annual summer conference. Information: Mrs. Mar 
garet Jickling, Rte. |, Augusta, Mich. July 14-16. 

New England Weavers’ Seminar. University of Massachusetts, Am 
herst. Registration. deadline July 5. Information: Conference Of 
fice, New England Weavers Seminar, University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. July 10-14. 

New York Crafts 1961. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
N. Y. Sponsored by York State Craftsmen. Open to all residents 
of New York state. Closing date for entries May 22. Information 
Karl Laurell, 207 Plymouth Ave., S., Rochester 8, N. Y. July 9 
Sept. 3. 

Second Annual Arts and Crafts Sale. The Pendleton Shop, Handweav 
ing Studio, Jordan Road, Sedona, Ariz. July 1-4 

Bellevue Arts and Crafts Fair. Bellevue, Wash. [5th annual exhibit 
and sale. July 28-30. 

Fourth Guilford Craft Fair. The Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen will participate. July 20-22. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival. Kutztown, Pa. July |-8 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. July 25-29. 

Cape Ann Festival of the Arts. Gloucester, Mass. Open to artists 
and craftsmen who reside or summer on Cape Ann. July 23-Aug. 12. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival. Lancaster, Pa. July 1|-8. 

26th Annual Festival of Arts & Pageant of the Masters. Laguna Beach 
Calif. Includes crafts. July 15-Aug. 13. 

Victoria Hand Weavers’ Guild. Hudson's Bay Co., Victoria, B. C 
Canada Annual exhibition and sale. July 4-8 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Aug. 1-5. 

York State Craft Fair. Harpur College, Binghamton, N. Y. Aug. 9-13 

Virginia Highlands Festival. Abingdon, Va. Aug. |-I5. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 


+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Textiles shown in the annual exhibition of the Artist 
Craftsmen of New York at the Cooper Union Museum last 
winter. Above. Wall hanging of synthetic raffia by Muriel 
Barnes. Warp, silvery white; weft, navy blue, emerald, 
silvery white. Cannale weave; distorted weft following a 
wavy line on tabby ground. 

Below. Blind by Kjeld Juul-Hansen. Warp; ribbon, jute, 
chenille, mohair, Weft, ¥2”, 
rods, matchsticks. 


and “%" bamboo, 8” lucile 


Vew York Crafts 1961, sponsored by the York State 
Craftsmen, is open to all craftsmen in the state. This will 
be the first state-wide crafts exhibition for New York. It 
will open at the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in 
Utica July 9 and continue through September 3. In ad- 
dition to a large display of fine handcraft, visitors will see 
what is said to be one of the finest new museums in the 
United States, recently opened by the Institute. Philip 
Johnson was the architect. It offers exceptional display 
space which will be made available to the craftsmen. The 
final date for entries is May 22. For additional information 
write Karl Laure!l. 207 Plymouth Avenue South, Rochester 


8. New York. 
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The ninth annual exhibition of Canadian Handweaving, 
sponsored by the London District Weavers, will open at 
the Art Gallery and Museum, London, Ontario, May 12. It 
will continue through June 12. This is a juried exhibition 
with a large prize list including scholarships, which has 
been attracting increasing attention both in the United 
States and throughout Canada. Guilds helping to sponsor 
the exhibition include Arachne Weavers’ Guild St. 
Catharine’s, Ontario; British Columbia Weavers Guild 
Vancouver; Kingston Handloom Weavers; Leamington 
Weavers Guild; Niagara Weavers Guild; Oakville Weavers 
Guild; Ontario Handweavers and Spinners; Ottawa Valley 
Weavers Guild; Peterborough Handweavers Guild; Quebec 
Provincial Branch, Canadian Handicrafts Guild; Guelph 
Home Weavers of the Guelph Creative Arts Association; 
and the Yarmouth County Weavers’ Guild, Nova Scotia. 

The gallery is open from 9:30 A.M. to 9:00 P.M., ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Mrs. L. P. McClelland is chairman of the London Dis- 
trict Weavers and Mrs. Byron Aitken exhibition secretary. 
Closing date for entries is April 29. 





Woven textiles in the fifth biennial Midwest Designer 
Craftsmen Exhibition won high commendation from the 
jury—Vivika Heino, potter, Alice Parrott, weaver and 
Thomas Tibbs, director of the Des Moines, Iowa, Art Cen- 
ter. The exhibition was shown at the Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, Nebraska, February 12-March 12 and at the Des 
Moines Art Center March 17-April 9. 

The ceramics group did not dominate this show, as in 
many, the jury noted. Both woven and printed textiles 
were “especially exciting,” and the woven hangings out- 





Detail of casement, 100 per cent nylon, by Kjeld Juul- 
Hansen. Ice white, with royal blue boucle knotted to the 
pattern, 
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| HAYSTACK 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 
WEAVING 


JACK LENOR LARSEN 
KARL LAURELL 
WIN ANDERSON 


TAPESTRY & DESIGN 


RONALD CRUICKSHANK 


CERAMICS 


M. C. RICHARDS 
DAN RHODES 
WILLIAM WYMAN 


GRAPHICS 


WILLIAM H. HOLST 


WOOD DESIGN 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 


THREE 3-WEEK PERIODS JUNE 26-AUGUST 26 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 
APPLY 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
DEER ISLE, MAINE 





FOR 20 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





standing with interesting use of different techniques, color 
and materials. They deplored the fact that more new young 
talent was not represented, as well as noting the absence 
of well-known craftsmen. 

The textile section numbered 27 exhibitors, and five 
honorable mentions were given to that group (there were 
no prizes in any category). Two were for woven textiles— 
to Eleen L. Auvil, Romeo, Michigan, for a wool and mo- 
hair blanket and Glen F. Kaufman, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
for a wool and linen rya rug. Other weavers represented 
were Sandra August, Euclid, Ohio; Anna Kang Burgess, 
Flint, Michigan; Georgia B. Chingren, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Marion T. Everson, Cleveland, Ohio; Mildred Fischer, 


Fabrics from a collection of Lili Blumenau’s work shown 
in the Brooklyn, New York, Museum’s exhibition, Masters 
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of Contemporary American Crafts, which will be on view 
through April 23. Miss Blumenau and Marianne Strengell 
were the two weavers selected for this exhibition represent- 
ing 20 years’ work of eight artists whose first recognition 
was gained in the 1930's and whose influence has been im- 
portant both for handcraft and industrial production. 
Reading down. Sportswear fabric (1939) multi-colored 
wool, cotton and rayon with heavy white cotton flake. Black 
and white fabric for coats, suits, or skirts. (1957). Cotton 
and rayon upholstery fabric, shades of brown (1957). 
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Textiles winning awards in the Michigan Artist-Crajts- 
men’s exhibition. Above. Upholstery by Jane A. Rider. Be- 
low. Section of blanket by Helena Perheentupa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Teddi Finegan, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
James W. Kreiter, Omaha, Nebraska; Ellen Krucker, In- 


dependence, Missouri; Claribel McDaniel, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Dorothy L. Meredith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 


Dorathea S. Miller, Kohler, Wisconsin; Salli Jean Moran, 
Warren, Ohio; Judith Needham, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Margaret Richards, Genesee Depot, Wisconsin; Annie 
Sanders, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; Cynthia Schira, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Ruthellen Stark, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Don 
St. Cyr Toups, Chicago; and Katherine Ux, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 





Handweaving again will be especially featured at the 
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100% VIRGIN WOOL YARNS 


15 heather colors 3,600 yards per pound 


GRAYS BROWNS BLUES GREENS 
Mist Fawn BL. Heather Aqua 
Light Tan Purple Gr. Heather 
Dark Dr. Br. Navy Mix Stone Green 


Also available: white, rose and rust. 


For beautiful suiting fabrics with a truly rich finish we invite 
you to use our fine long staple wool yarns. 


Conlin Yarns 


P.O. Box 4119 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Victor 8-8885 


TABLE & FLOOR LOOMS 


Hand & foot operated 
Special builds for the handicapped 





Accessories of all kinds 


Write for catalogue 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 





University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th Annual Session June 19 to September 9 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-weeks Weaving and Ceramics courses. 
July 3-August 12 
Two two-week Weavers’ Workshops. 

July 10-July 22 and July 24-August 5 
Excellent facilities & accommodation. 

OTHER COURSES IN: 

Music, Ballet, Theatre Arts, Painting, Writing, 
Photography, Modern Languages. 


For further particulars write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada 


CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 





Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 
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Register Now Don't Miss 
NEW ENGLAND WEAVERS' SEMINAR 


Amherst, Massachusetts July 10 through 14 
Five days of workshops, lectures, demonstrations 


KARL LAURELL e HARRIET TIDBALL e ORIE SHERER 
GRACE MARVIN e STEVE HAMILTON 


Open to anyone interested in weaving 


Write for registration blanks and information to 
Conference Office, New England Weavers’ Seminar 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av. 
at Slst N. Y. 


WEAVING e TAPESTRY 


Sculpture (Wood, Clay), Portrait Painting, 
Silk Screen, Bookbinding, Ceramics, Lapi- 
dary Silversmithing, Woodworking and other 
crafts. Arts and Crafts for Group Leaders. 
Experienced faculty. For men and women. 
Day, evening. Send for catalog HC. Visit 
the Craft Students Gallery & Library. 








Circle 6-3700 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


with Else Regensteiner 
Head of Weaving Department 
The Art Institute of Chicago 





Stressing inspiration for weaving from various sources as 
problems which will be developed on the looms 


July 10-14 and July 17-21 
Either or both may be taken 
Write for details 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 





26” 4-HARNESS COMPACT RIGID LOOM $165.00 


Freight prepaid in Continental U.S. (no exports) 
#15 reed $.S.; 600 large eye heddies; plain beam. Prompt shipment. 
This mode! in production five years. Also available 32°-40"-46”. 


GILMORE LOOMS 


1032 North Broadway Avenue Stockton 5, California 





HARTLAND AREA CRAFTS — 1961 SPRING & SUMMER SCHEDULES 
FOR INSTRUCTION IN HANDWEAVING WILL FEATURE 
Theory — Practical Application 
for Beginner and Intermediate Levels 
DAY OR RESIDENT STUDENTS ACCEPTED 

THOUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Write for information and reservations. 


HARTLAND AREA CRAFTS 
POST OFFICE BOX 53, HARTLAND, MICHIGAN 





TISSANOVA LOOMS FROM PARIS 
Easily operated table or lap looms. 


Febric can be woven on each side. Recommended for book marks, scarfs, 
belts, ties, sweaters, tapestry work. 


Attractive prices. quoted on request. 
Cc. F. LAMALLE 


Quantity discount. 


1123 Broadway New York 10 
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gan Artist-Craftsmen’s show. 


38th annual Women’s International Exposition which will 
be held at the 71st Regiment Armory, Park Avenue and 
34 Street, New York, November 6-12. Handweavers every- 
where are invited to participate. For information write 
Vivian Miller, Chairman, Handweaving Section, Women’s 
International Exposition, 250 West 57 Street, New York 19. 





Four $100 prizes for crafts will be awarded in the third 
annual Rhode Island Arts Festival to be held May 22-30 in 
colorful tent pavilions on the Providence Mall. The crafts. 
painting and graphics divisions are open to all artists in 
the new England-New York region, and work in any 
medium is acceptable. All work submitted in these sections 
must be original. A separate national silver and jewelry 
competition will be included this year. All work is juried. 
Application blanks and information may be obtained from 
local art supply dealers or from the Rhode Island Arts 
Festival, Box 421, Providence, Rhode Island. Final date 
for submission of entry blanks is April 28. 





Awards for textiles in the fifteenth exhibition for Michi- 
gan Artist-Craftsmen were given to the following: Sylvia 
Baia, flossa rug, The Arthur Fleischman Carpet Company 
prize, $50, for an outstanding handwoven carpet: Jane A. 
Rider, upholstery fabric, The American Institute of Decor- 
ators, Michigan chapter, purchase prize for the permanent 
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Open tapestry by Robert F. Stafford, president of the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen and a member of the 
faculty of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. In shades of 
blue and bluish greens, with colorful inserts of novelty 
yarns. Winner of several awards. 


collection of The Detroit Institute of Arts; and Helena Per- 
heentupa, wool blanket, the Mrs. George Kamperman prize. 
$50. The exhibition was held at The Detroit Institute of 
Arts February 7-March 5. 

Mrs. Rider used only black and cocoa brown yarns for 
her upholstery fabric. The subtle richness of effect is de- 
rived not only from the color but also from the texture of 
the yarns. The black warp consists of rayon viscose, mohair, 
plastic straw and a textured rayon yarn called pontapel. 
Many of these black yarns were used in the weft with cocoa 
jute. The design is in alternating black and brown stripes. 
The weave was improvised to emphasize various black 
yarns and still keep the subtlety of the overall design. 

Helena Perheentupa’s blanket was 5’ by 642’, woven of 
black and dark blue 4-ply commercial wool and handspun 
wool of the same size. It was done in Finn weave, with the 
design put in with stick technique. She wove this blanket 
in the last few months of her two years’ study at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art. She is a graduate of the Atheneum 
Academy of Arts, Helsinki, Finland, and is now back in 
Finland where she is the head of the art studio for the large 
Finleyson-Forssa cotton mill. 

Honorable mentions were given to Ruben Fshkanian. 
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HAMMETT'S TAWIDO 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 


Practical, hand-operated Table Loom, equipped 
with 22" steel reed, reed hook, Tawido shutties, 
flat shuttles, shed sticks, beam sticks. Supplied 
with twine heddles in place of wire heddles 
for small extra charge. 


also 


FOOT-TREADLE LOOMS 


Loom Parts Accessories 
Materials for hand weaving 
Books of instruction 


Send for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG #590 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Educational Materials since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








TWO FAIRS IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


Craftsman’s Fair 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—JULY 17 thru 21 
GATLINBURG, TENN.—OCT. 24 thru 28 


Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel Rd., Asheville 





ENSFORD® 


RAYON—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





Wide Selection of Assorted 
BAG FRAMES ° BAG HANDLES 
& SUNDRY BAG MATERIALS 


For information and catalogue write 


JACMORE COMPANY 
244 Fifth Avenue Dept. H New York 1, N. Y. 





Patricia Strvker and Freda Harrington for rugs. 

Only 25 weavers were represented. Rugs and wall hang- 
ings were prominent in the show, although suiting, up- 
holstery and drapery also appeared. 





Williamsport, Pennsylvania, has announced an 8-day 
Community Arts Festival, opening April 30 and continuing 
through May 7. The event is sponsored by the Greater 
Williamsport Chamber of Commerce with Bernard C. 
Taylor, graphics artist and painter, as chairman. 
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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1961 
SUMMER 


WORKSHOPS 
SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 

JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


CLASSES FOR THE BEGINNER AND ADVANCED 
STUDENT: SIX HOURS OF UNDERGRADUATE OR 
GRADUATE CREDIT FOR THE TEACHER; M.F.A. 
DEGREE PROGRAM; SPECIAL CREDIT COURSES; 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES; DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY. 


CERAMICS « TEXTILES « WOODWORKING 
METALCRAFTS e« JEWELRY « DESIGN 
DRAWING e PAINTING 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 

DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 

ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 





Save money on Looms — Carpet warp & Rug filler 
“Weavers Friend” semi-automatic, 2 harn. loom $85. 
“Cambridge” 4 harn., 6 treadle loom $85. 

Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





UNUSUAL RUG WARPS 
PLIED NATURAL LINEN BRAIDED COTTON 
Add quality and life to your rugs without adding to your costs. 
More yardage per pound, better quality, longer wear. Unusual, 
indeed. 
Samples—10c, refundable with first order. 


Mail order only 
William & Company 175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 





DORSET LOOMS 
Easy folding, portable, 4-harness, 15-dent stainless steel reed, 
approx. 33 Ibs. 
Quality Material and Workmanship is a Must With Us 


SPECIAL SCHOOL MODEL will make its DEBUT 
at the Amherst Conference in July 


Dorset Looms, Dept. L, South Dorset, Vermont 





Crafts Day has been set for May 3. The program will 
open at 10 A.M. in Lycoming College gymnasium with a 
discussion of good crafts by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chair- 
man of the board of the American Craftsmen’s Council. 
She will speak on Craftsmanship for the Community at a 
dinner meeting that evening. There will be craft demon- 
strations in the gymnasium that afternoon: Robert F. Staf- 
ford, president of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 
weaving; Marge Stafford, pottery; Vincent Shippe, silver; 
and Mrs. Averill Sheppe, enamels. Other demonstrations 
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Textiles from the “Arts of Denmark,” shown at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art last fall and now on tour. Watch 
your local newspapers for announcements. Above, reversible 
rug by Erik Ole Jorgensen. Below. Decorative fabric, light 
hlue and white wool, by Paula Trock. 
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are scheduled for evenings during the Festival. 

Craftsmen from outside Williamsport have been invited 
to exhibit in the juried show which will be on view in the 
college gymnasium throughout the Festival. Paintings are 
included in the exhibit. Thelma Hackenberry, well-known 
weaver, has been active in organizing craft participation. 

Norman Kent, editor of The American Artist, will con- 
duct a morning workshop May 4, speak at a luncheon and 
lecture in the evening. 

Among other events are a concert by the newly formed 
Williamsport orchestra and performances of The Beggars’ 
Opera in Clarke Chapel May 4, 5 and 6. There will also be 
a drama workshop. 

Many community groups are cooperating with the 
Chamber of Commerce in the organization of the Festival. 





Summer Courses and 


Summer courses in weaving listed in this twelfth annual 
survey offer a great variety, everything from graduate 
courses to those planned as a pleasant leisure time activity. 
Many of the schools listed are in popular vacation areas, 
an added inducement to summer study. This list is com- 
plete as of going to press. Note that weavers’ seminars are 
included. 

Since enrollment in many courses is limited, it is sug- 
gested that you write immediately for additional informa- 
tion and register as early as possible. University and col- 
lege courses usually have some entrance requirements 
while others are open to anyone interested in weaving. If 
you want to work for credit, inquiries also should be made 
in advance. Almost all weaving courses are planned with 
a great deal of flexibility to meet the special interests of 
individuals. Many of the instructors listed are well known 
to our readers. Articles on their work and on many of the 
schools mentioned have appeared in earlier issues of this 
magazine. 


Eastern States 

e Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield, Conn. Alex Slade, 
director. May through Sept. Registration any time during 
season for courses wanted. 

The Center offers a comprehensive craft program with 
many courses of special interest to weavers. Robert F. 
Stafford, assistant professor at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute will teach weaving from July 31 through Aug. 10, 
including fundamental weaving techniques, analyzing and 
drafting various weaves. Mr. Stafford also is president of 
the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Inge Brouard will 
have a class in rug weaving, design and techniques June 
19-23. Alice Adams, who has studied at Aubusson and 
LEcole Nationale d’Art Decoratif in France, will have a 
lapestry class Aug. 21-Sept. 1. Jackie von Ladau, Boston, 
will lecture on color and design, illustrated on looms, Aug. 
11, 12, 13. Other classes include silk screening by Karlin 
Streng, July 19-23, and embroidery by Erica Wilson, Sept. 
11-15. Mrs. Wilson is now teaching a class at Cooper 
Union. She is a former student at the Royal School of 
Needlework, London. 

e Willimantic Arts and Crafts Center, Willimantic State 
College, Willimantic, Conn. Registration April 1 through 
June 16, June 26-July 7. Margareta Ohberg will teach 
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It’s CRAFTOOLS 
fo 
DRYAD LOOMS 


DRYAD LOOMS, the most famous 
name in €E looms, are now 


the new CRAFTOOLS loom catalog. 
Send for it now—it’s free! 


DRYAD WEAVING BOOKLETS 
. Handweaving on Two Way 
Looms 


2. w 
3. easement on Foot Powered 
Looms 
3 for $1.00 Prepaid Dept. HW 
THE WEAVERS’ CRAFT 398 Broadway, 


by Simpson 
222 pages $4.75 Prepaid New York 13, N. Y. 





CRAFTOOLS, INC. 





Workshops in Weaving 


weaving. An expert spinner, weaver and dyer and a spe- 
cialist in tapestry, Mrs. Ohberg, who was educated in 
Sweden, has taught weaving in the United States for 
many years. 

e Haystack Mountain School of Crajts, Deer Isle, 
Maine. Francis S. Merritt, director. Address until June 
1, Belfast, Maine. Last registration date by mail, June 1. 
June 26-Aug. 26. 

Haystack Mountain School will open its eleventh session 
in its new quarters on Deer Isle, Maine, one of the state’s 
most beautiful areas. The session is divided into 3-week 
periods. Jack Lenor Larsen will teach weaving during the 
first period, June 26-July 16; Karl Laurell, head of the 
textile department at the School for American Craftsmen 
from July 17-Aug. 5; and Win Anderson, Cranbrook 
graduate and president of the Larsen Design Corporation, 
New York, the last three weeks, Aug. 5-26. Ronald Cruick- 
shank, noted Scottish tapestry weaver, will give a special 
course in tapestry and design, July 17-Aug. 5. Under- 
graduate or graduate credit is given through the University 
of Delaware. 

e New England Weavers’ Seminar, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, July 10 through 14. Registration forms 
must be returned by July 5 to Harold C. Durgin, Univer- 
sity Conference Coordinator, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. Additional information from this office. 

Sponsored by the New England weavers’ guilds and the 
University of Massachusetts, the conference is open to 
anyone interested in weaving. Reservations may be made 
for the entire conference, with housing and meals at the 
University, or for seminar sessions only, for the entire 
period or for single days. 

The opening lecture on aspects of design by Dr. Philip 
H. Cummings, world traveler and international economic 
consultant, will be open to the public without charge as 
will the exhibition on Wednesday evening. 

Karl Laurell of the School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y., will conduct a 142 hour workshop each 
merning on his method of draft writing and design. After 
a coffee break, he will lecture on various subjects, with 
discussion following. He will illustrate his talks with a 
large collection of his weaving. 

Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons Harriet Tidball of 
the Shuttle Craft Guild will conduct workshops on multiple- 
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harness theory and techniques. Other conference speakers 
will be Steve Hamilton, exhibition techniques; Grace Mar- 
vin, clothing specialist, who will direct the style show; and 
Orie Sherer, marketing specialist. A comprehensive sylla- 
bus will be given to everyone attending the entire confer- 
ence and on sale to others. 

Mrs. Tidball and Bertha Frey will judge the individual 
exhibits. 

Boris Veren of the Craft and Hobby Book Service, Big 
Sur, Calif. will prepare a comprehensive exhibit of weaving 
books and magazines. 

e Kate Van Cleve Studio, 14 Marshal Street, Brookline 
46, Mass. Registration before July 1. July 5-Aug. 18. 
(July 10-14 closed for New England Weavers’ Seminar, 
Amherst.) Instruction on 4-, 8- and 10-harness looms, study 
of color by Miss Van Cleve, master craftsman and medalist 
of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 

e Newark Museum Arts Workshop, 43-49 Washington 
St., Newark 1, N. J. Registration June 21. June 28-Aug. 2. 

Beatrice E. Reeve, head of the Workshop’s weaving 
department, will offer an introduction to weaving for be- 
ginners with experimentation and design for students with 
previous experience. 

e Rutgers—The State University, Graduate School of 
Education, New Brunswick, N. J. Workshops in Creative 
Art Education, July 5-Aug. 11. Two 3-week sessions. 

Registration first or both workshops, must be completed 
on July 3; second workshop on July 24. 

Weaving will be included in the workshops which again 
will be directed by Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, director of art 
education in the Elizabeth, N. J., public schools. This is the 
eighth year for these workshops, designed to give students 
experience in working with a great variety of materials. 
The workshop procedure is directly related to what the 
participants do in their own classrooms. Among the teach- 
ing techniques included are paper sculpture, ceramics, 
metal jewelry, plastics, paints, stone and wood sculpture, 
enamels and many others. 

e Art Center, Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautau- 

qua, N. Y. Weaving classes. July 3-28. Registration any 
time during class session. Instructor, J. Vincent Wolf, 
instructor of weaving at the Arts and Crafts Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Wolf has had practical experience as a 
textile designer and has won many prizes for his deco- 
rative fabrics and woolens. 
e Seminars for American Culture, sponsored by the New 
York State Historical Association at the Farmers’ Museum, 
Village Crossroads and Fenimore House. Cooperstown, N.Y. 
July 2-8, 9-15. 

Virginia D. Parslow is the spinning, dyeing and weaving 
expert at the Farmers’ Museum. 

e Marjorie Ruth Ross, 102 West Court St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Studio closed during August. Basic instruction for hobby 
weavers, with schedules arranged to suit individual re- 
quirements. 

e Craft Students League, West Side YWCA, 840 Eighth 
Ave., New York 19. Registration in advance. June 5- 
July 28. 

Claire Freeman will give a class for advanced students 
in designing, drafting, cloth analysis and sample making, 
if the enrollment is sufficient; apply in writing in advance. 
Other classes will be given Monday afternoons and eve- 
nings. 
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THE BABY NORWOOD 
LOOM 


introduced in the Fall issue, 
has aroused much interest 


A 16-inch folding floor model, 4-harness, 6-treadle. 
A Craftsman’s pride of engineering in Cherry 
Wood. Weave from your chair—transport South 
for winter, to your cottage or your workshop. 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





e School for American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
Harold J. Brennan, Director. July 6-Aug. 16. 

The instructor in textiles will be announced later. 

e Berta Frey, Box 505, Woodstock, N. Y. Offers classes 
in her studio in September only. Miss Frey will teach in 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludlow. Vt.. July 17-Aug. 11. 

© The Mannings—Creative Crafis, R. D. 2, East Berlin, 
Pa. Harry E. Manning, Katherine 5. Manning, directors. 
Registration after May 1. 10-Oct. 15. 
Resident accommodations. 


Instruction. June 


Mr. and Mrs. Manning have had 35 years experience 

in teaching weaving and other crafts in public schools. 
Students may enroll by the week or for daily lessons. In- 
struction is planned for beginners, intermediates and those 
interested in special fields. Mr. and Mrs. Manning are 
members of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen and 
active in weavers’ groups. 
e Summer Workshop, Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Aug. 20 for one 
week. Information: Mrs. Robert F. Stafford, 30 Brookside 
Road, Wallingford, Pa. 

Open to non-members in case classes are not filled by 
members of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. 

e Fletcher Farm Crajt School, Ludlow, Vt. Mrs. Louise 
Williams, director. Sponsored by The Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen. Inquiries before June 15 to Mrs. Williams, 
R.F.D. 1, Rochester, N. H. Registration now open. July 
3-Aug. 26. Courses given in 2-week periods. 

Weaving courses are arranged to meet requirements of 
students whether beginners or advanced. Lilly Hoffman 
of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts will 
teach weaving for the first 2-week period, July 3-14. Berta 
Frey, Woodstock, N. Y., will have the two 2-week periods, 
July 17-Aug. 11. Guy Hughes, instructor in textiles, State 
College of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., will have the final 
period, Aug. 14-26. His course, experimental weaving, is 
planned for advanced weavers. 


Middle West 


e The School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Six weeks course, June 26-Aug. 
4; nine weeks course, June 26-Aug. 25. 

Courses in weaving will be taught by Mrs. Lurene Stone 
who has studied at the Art Institute and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She was formerly associated with the Goodman 
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‘Theater where she taught costume design. Two courses will 
be given, the first a comprehensive one for beginners as 
well as advanced weavers, including preparation of loom, 
drafting, fundamental weaves and techniques. The second, 
weaving in craft education, will include in addition work on 
special equipment best suited for school classes. 

e State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. Registra- 
tion, June 13. June 14-Aug. 9. 

A course in the designing and execution of original 
handwoven fabrics will be offered in the department of 
home economics by Margaret N. Keyes, assistant professor 
in the department. 

e Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. June 15- 
July 14. 

For the first time the visiting artist for the Summer 
Session at the college will be a weaver, Ted Hallman of 
Souderton, Pa., whose work, especially his use of plastics 
for screens, has been attracting widespread attention in 
exhibitions in the last few years. He is a graduate of 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and has taught at Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts. He will spend three weeks at 
the college, beginning June 15, teaching five mornings 
a week. 

In the afternoons for two weeks he will conduct classes 
for members of the Indiana Weavers Guild at the College 
Conference Center, a large old mansion which offers resi- 
dent facilities for such groups. The garage at the mansion 
has been transformed into a large, well-lighted weaving 
shed. 

Lucia Mysch, associate professor of art, will teach 
weaving the remainder of the session. She is in charge of 
weaving classes at the college. Summer classes are planned 
for beginners and those with some knowledge of weaving. 
Individual requirements and interests will be considered. 

All weaving classes are given in the art department with 
the entire emphasis on creative, contemporary design in 
weaving. Three courses are offered in the regular term, 
with the third in independent study. 

Miss Mysch is the president of the Indiana Weavers 
Guild and has brought the Guild closely in touch with 
weaving events at the College. 

e Weavers’ Conference, sponsored by the Michigan 
League of Handweavers. Hartland Area Crafts, Hartland, 
Mich. July 14-15-16. 

Martha Ebener, Portland, Ore., design counselor for 
senior craftsmen of Oregon, will speak at two sessions, 
Saturday, July 15, with design, color and texture as her 
subject. Mrs. Ebener formerly taught art and weaving in 
the Portland public schools. She is a graduate of Millers- 
ville, Pa., State College, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the University of Oregon. She has studied with Doro- 
thy Liebes and Trude Guermonprez. 

Alice Tunison will give a demonstration and lecture on 
bags and their construction on Sunday, July 16. Mrs. 
Tunison is a League member who has worked with a 
professional bag maker. 

There will be group exhibitions with the theme of The 
Four Seasons; members’ work will be juried for awards. 

A loan exhibit of rare and beautiful weaving books has 
been made available. 

e Hartland Area Crafts, P. O. Box 53, Hartland, Mich. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ochs, directors. 

Mrs. Ochs, who has 17 years experience as a weaver, 
will offer instruction in basic theory and practical appli- 
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cations for beginners in courses by the week or enrollment 
by the day. Students are accepted at the beginning of any 
week. Guest instructors and lecturers, usually nationally 
known weavers, will be scheduled. 

e Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Six-weeks session, June 19-July 28. Two-weeks session, 
July 31-Aug. 11. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in weaving will be 
offered in both sessions by Katherine Ux. In addition for 
certain courses in art, both graduate and undergraduate, 
students may select weaving as a medium. A course is 
also offered in industrial arts for elementary schools. An 
article on teaching weaving by Mrs. Ux was published in 
the Summer 1960 issue of this magazine. 

e University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 3203 N. Downer 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. Registration June 19. June 19- 
Aug. 12. 

A weaving course will be given by Dorothy L. Meredith, 
associate professor, stressing the use of weaving as an art 
medium, with emphasis on the limitations and possibilities 
of 2-, 4- and 6-harness looms. At this school weaving is a 
required course for all art majors. Miss Meredith has been 
represented in both national and international shows, has 
a M.F.A. degree from Cranbrook Academy of Art, and is 
a craftsman trustee of the American Craftsmen’s Council. 

e Dolje’s Barn, 306 Pleasant St., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Mrs. Burton R. Perrigo, director. July 1-Aug. 31. 

Regular courses will stress fundamentals of weaving; 
a course in advanced weaving and special techniques will 
be given to a group on request. Mrs. Perrigo is head of 
the home economics department, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, and Mrs. Mark Doll, who also will 
teach, has had many years of teaching and weaving expe- 
rience. 


Western States 


e University of Alaska, College, Alaska. June 26-Aug. 
4. Classes again will be taught by Miss Vena Clark who 
has her master’s degree from Oregon State College. Rug 
weaving will be included. 

e Handweaving Studio, The Pendleton Shop, Jordan 
Road, Box 465, Sedona, Ariz. Mary Pendleton, director. 
Classes in weaving throughout the year. 

Mrs. Pendleton has studied with Lili Blumenau, the late 
Mary M. Atwater, at Cranbrook Academy of Art and at 
the Dayton, Ohio, Art Institute. She is now teaching 
weaving at the new Sedona Art Center and is designing 
some fabrics for textile firms. 

e Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Center, 1645 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. Classes will be continued 
throughout the summer, with the instructor to be an- 
nounced, 

e Mary E. Snyder, 264 East Orange Grove Blvd., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Classes open at any time by arrangement. A 
course in contemporary color will be offered this summer. 
Courses are planned to meet individual requirements, with 
work on 4 to 12-harness looms up to 90” widths, some 
with double beams. 

e The Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Registration now and until classes are filled. July 10-14, 
17-21. 

Else Regensteiner, head of the weaving department at 
the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, will teach both 
sessions. She will stress inspiration for weaving from vari- 
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ous sources and problems which will be developed on the 
looms. Mrs. Regensteiner is well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer and designer. She has conducted many guild work- 
shops. 

e San Jose State College, San Jose 14, Calif. Registra- 
tion, June 26. June 26-Aug. 4. 

David P. Hatch, assistant professor of art, will give two 
courses; one especially for students without art experience 
and one in advanced techniques, including traditional 
patterns, gauze and tapestry weaving. Mr. Hatch, a gradu- 
ate of the University of California at Los Angeles, has 
been on the faculty at Los Angeles State College, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Antioch College. He was a visiting 
lecturer at the State Teachers College, Mandalay, Burma, 
and the Iran Institute, Tehran. He has written on Mexican 
weaving, Spring and Summer 1955, and Oriental weaving, 
Winter and Summer 1960, for Handweaver & Crajts-nen. 

e Montana State College, School of Home Economics, 
Bozeman, Mont. Registration June 13, June 14-July 14. 

Courses in both beginning and advanced weaving under 
Mrs. Frances Afanasiev are planned for home economics 
majors in textiles and art majors in costume design, inte- 
rior and industrial design. Mrs. Afanasiev is a producing 
weaver as well as a teacher, has had her work widely 
exhibited and has judged many exhibitions. She now con- 
ducts the correspondence courses for Harriet Tidball’s 
Shuttle Craft Guild. 

e Montana House, Regional Craft Center, Apgar Viil- 
lage, Glacier National Park, Mont. Beginners’ session, June 
12-30. Experienced weavers, July 2-21. College credit 
available if desired. 
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Mrs. Marion Brockmann, who has taught weaving class- 
es at Northern Montana State College since 1951, will 
again teach at Montana House. A master of fine arts with 
honors in weaving from the University of Oregon, Mrs. 
Brockmann also has studied at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Montana State College. She has given workshop 
demonstrations and lectures to many groups in the North- 
west, 

e Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge, Troy, Mont. In- 
struction in weaving and other crafts will be offered as 
usual, instructors to be announced later. 

e Fidalgo Allied Arts, Box 476, LaConner, Wash. June 
19-July 28. 

Twila Alber, instructor at the Arts and Crafts Center, 
Columbus, Ohio, will teach the weaving classes. Miss Alber 
is a former student of the Portland, Ore., Museum School 
and a graduate of the Boston Museum School. She also 
has studied in Rome and in the Scandinavian countries. 


Southern States 

e Osma Gallinger Tod, 319 Mendoza Ave., Coral Gables 
34, Fla. Aug. 1-Nov. 30. Registration by July 25. 

Mrs. Tod will give instruction in fundamentals of 
weaving, principles of techniques, creative weaving. draft 
writing, spinning, belt weaves and multi-harness weaving. 
She will be assisted by visiting weaving authorities. Mrs. 
Tod was director of the National Conference of Hand- 
weavers for many years. She is author of The Joy of Hand- 
weaving, Rug Weaving for Everyone, with Josephine del 
Deo, and Basket Pioneering. She publishes the Shuttle 
Service magazine. 

e Little Loomhouse of Lou Tate, Kenwood Hill Road, 
Louisville 14, Ky. Registration open until Aug. 1. 

The summer courses will be limited to Kentucky Weaver 
membership interested in community handweaving—for 
schools, clubs, scout troups and other agencies. Teachers 
and adult leaders may do practice teaching with qualified 
members of the Kentucky Weavers. The course will be 
taught by Miss Tate, members of the Loomhouse staff and 
visiting public school art supervisors and teachers. 

Junior weavers (5 to 18 years old) may enroll for 
one week or for one day a week for 5 weeks. Young 
weavers participate in the program for school and home, 
organized by the Little Loomhouse. Many Kentucky Weav- 
er Juniors visit from 12 to 15 schools each week, taking a 
loom with them. All the children in the room are given 
an opportunity to weave cloth, rather than just read about 
the process. The course for adults is designed to show them 
how to use a similar program in their communities. 

e John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, N. C. 
Georg Bidstrup, director. Crafts classes April 19-22, June 
4-17, Aug. 6-19. 

Weaving classes again will be taught by Mrs. Murrial 
Martin, director of handcraft for the school. A former 
occupational therapist, Mrs. Martin will stress fundamen- 
tals of weaving on a 4-harness loom, with experiments in 
color, texture and design. The course is planned for ama- 
teurs and teachers. 

e Summer School, Cherokee Historical 
Box 255, Cherokee, N. C. May through July. 

Doris Coulter will offer a course in beginning weaving 
with specialization in tapestry and rug design and tech- 
niques. Miss Coulter, who has a graduate degree from the 
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ORDER today a PEACOCK 





Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used in schools and homes. 
ONLY $12.50 F.0.B. Waupun, Wis. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Showing complete line of original 


croft products and moterials in stock 
for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 
activities, marketing suggestions, and 
other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


Reversing the experience of many 
handweavers in recent years, who 
have gone from handlooms to work 
with power looms, Mrs. Margaret 
Howard of the Davis-Howard Design 
Studio, Philadelphia, has turned from 
designing for 8-to 20-harness looms 
on paper for power production, in- 
cluding Jacquard designing, to setting 
up place mats on a 4-harness loom. 
She and her partner, Georgina Davis, 
designed the Tex-Straw place mats for 
which C. Y. Butterworth of Philadel- 
phia is offering the kits with direc- 
tions. Announced in the Winter 
Handweaver & Craftsman, sets of 
mats have been sent to practically 
every state. Mrs. Howard began to 
weave on a handloom for the first time 
last August. Miss Davis, a technical 
secretary, started more than a year 
ago to take the course in handweaving 
at the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
After she bought a loom Mrs. How- 
ard’s interest was aroused and she be- 
gan to explore the possibilities of 
handlooms. Mrs. Howard is a gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia Museum Col- 
lege of Art with a major in textile de- 
sign and has a bachelor of science 
degree in textile engineering from the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
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Mary Snyder’s book on lace weaves 
has been receiving favorable attention 
as have the workshops which she has 
been conducting in the East in the las! 
two months. Weavers in the lace 
weave workshops worked on 20 dif- 
ferent patterns and reported most in- 
teresting sessions. Miss Snyder con- 
ducted workshops in New York, Nor- 
thampton and Boston, Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, and 
Detroit, Michigan, among others. She 
will not return to her home in Pase- 
dena, California, until the last of June. 


Marian Powell’s fabrics in shadow 
weave have been attracting much at- 
tention lately, and she has received so 
many inquiries that she has prepared 
an exhibit of more than 500 samples, 
with full data for each. The exhibit is 
available for a guild program or work- 
shop. An article by Mrs. Powell will 
appear in our Summer issue. For in- 
fermation write Mrs. Powell, 2222 
Willis Avenue, Perry, lowa. 


The handspun cotton of Haiti which 
has been so much admired is now 
available to handweavers here. Spencer 
Depas, a Haitian artist who is now 
studying weaving with Lili Blumenau, 
is importing the yarn which is spun 
on primitive spindles. The raw cotton 
varies from pure white to light brown 
and gray, and it is the mixture of 
these shades which gives the yarn its 
distinct character. Spun from fine to 
heavy, the heavy yarn is now available 
here. 


Overflow from the exhibition sec- 
tion. The wall hanging, A. D. 1960, by 
Mary Alice Amos (Winter, page 40), 
which aroused so much interest in the 
New York Guild exhibition, is now in 
the permanent collection of the Coop- 
er Union Museum. The handsome 
cocktail skirt in the exhibition was 
woven by Mrs. Frieda Santos, instead 
of Mrs. Samos, and the transparent 
hanging with a design in barley heads 
was done by Mrs. Olive Reisch, in- 
stead of Mrs. Beulah Weaver. Errors 
simply will creep in. 


Charles Samdperil of Shuttlecraft, 
Providence, Rhode Island, has an eye 
for the unusual in yarns for hand- 
weavers, as well as carrying standard 
yarns. His sample cards present a wide 
variety including 100 per cent Orlon, 
silk, alpaca, lambs wool, a fur blend, 


(Continued on page 64) 


More Women 
Doing Well in Art 


Reports Jon Whitcomb, 
famous illustrator 
of glamour girls 





All over the country, more and 
more women are making money as 
artists. And no wonder! Women have 
a born sense of color and line. They 
make wonderful fashion artists, fabric 
designers, greeting card designers, and 
illustrators of children’s books. With 
the right training, they make their 
mark quickly in the rich, growing art 
field. And today, thousands of women 
are getting the top professional train- 
ing they need, through the Famous 
Artists Schools, right in their homes, 
in their spare time—without neglect- 
ing their families or their jobs. In fact, 
half of the Schools’ students are work- 
ing women and housewives. 

If you like to draw, find out if you 
have talent worth developing for the 
many part-time or full-time jobs open 
to trained women artists. Send today 
for the revealing 12-page talent test 
created by America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists. It’s yours free—and we will 
grade it for you honestly, without cost 
or obligation. If you show talent, you 
will be eligible for training at home, 
in your spare time. 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 
Norman Rockwell Fred Ludekens 
Jon Whitcomb Ben Stahi 
Al Parker Robert Fawcett 
Stevan Dohanos Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman Aarold Von Schmidt 
Peter Helck Albert Dorne 
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| FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS | 
| Studio 5402, Westport, Conn. | 
| I want to find out whether I have art talent | 
| worth developing. Please send me, without | 
| obligation, your Famous Artists Talent Test. 
| er. | 
| a PLEASE PRINT — | 
ADDRESS . 
| cITY ZONE | 
| COUNTY STATE | 


| Accredited by the Accrediting Commission National Home Study | 
Council, Washington, D.C., a nationally recognized Accrediting 
L agency as defined by the United States Office of Education. 
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YARN MANUFACTURER 


Offers Practical Weaving Publications 














The most recent publishing venture 
for Lily Mills, Opening a Door to Two- 
Harness Techniques by Irene Francis- 
co, is now in its second printing. The 
four sections include lace techniques. 
simple inlay techniques, monk’s belt 
and dukagang. There are illustrations 
of each, with diagrams, drafts and 
directions. 

Mrs. Francisco, who now lives in 
North Carolina, taught weaving in 
Home Extension on Long Island for 
many years. When the home extension 
classes were closed a group of her 
students formed the Draft and Shuttle 
Guild and she directed their work be- 
fore moving south. During this last 
year the Guild has been using her book 
fur a study project, weaving the differ- 
ent designs illustrated and adding 
new ones. 


Practical Weaving Suggestions was 
first published as a quarterly by Lily 
in 1955. It was an outgrowth of the 
demand for Lily Weaver's Work Sheets 
which had been published sporadically 
and distributed free beginning in the 
early 1940’s. The demand for reprints 
of these Work Sheets was so great 
from handweavers all over the United 
States that the company decided to 
issue a quarterly publication on a sub- 
scription basis of $1 a year in order 
to give more continuity to the presenta- 
tion of information. 

Many original designs and adapta- 
tion of Scandinavian and Italian tech- 
niques—new to American weavers— 
were introduced through the Work 
Sheets. Among early contributors were 
Toni Ford, Harriet Tidball, Irene 
Baudin, Lucy C. Morgan, Martha Pol- 





EXCITING, ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER 
TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


Lily Mills Company, Dept. HWH 


Please send me: 


e Shelby, North Carolina 


<ewvuseeee. COpies of your new 56-page book “Opening a Door to 2-Harness 
Techniques" at $2.00 each (special 40% discount in quantities of 12). 


LS Sen | year subscription to Practical Weaving Suggestions—$!.00 


(4 issues beginning January, 1961) 


Pree Ge Check . 


. or Money Order . 





Place mat in leno design. 





WEAVING IN FLORIDA 
Reasonable Accommodations 


Mar.-Apr.; Sept.-Dec. 1961 
Looms, Threads, Books, Leaflets 
Magazine & Leaflets 25 cents 
Osma G. Tod Studio 
319 Mendoza Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 





FLSIE H. GUBSER 
WORKSHOPS 
Private instruction 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





lock, Rupert Peters, Elizabeth Mattson 
and others associated with The Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina. 

Vol. I, No. 1 of Practical Weaving 
Suggestions has become a textbook for 
the beginning weaver. It featured The 
Arithmetic of Weaving, and offered 
both the novice and the advanced 
weaver complete information regard- 
ing type of yarn best suited to the par- 
ticular purpose, proper weaving pro- 
cedure and the estimated cost of the 
article planned. 

These bulletins have included arti- 
cles by Col. John S. Fishback on 
Scandinavian weaving schools, as well 
as designs and directions for a variety 
of articles by Colonel Fishback, Berta 
Frey, Heather Thorpe, Tina McMor- 
ran, Frances M. Nietzel, Ruth Jelks, 
Edna Olsen Healey, Susan Sherbourne, 
Lillian Hunter, Lili Blumenau and 
others. Osma Gallinger Tod designed 
and wove a flag for an article and, 
with Helen L. Allen, co-authored The 
Profile System of Writing Drafts. The 
late Mrs. Mary M. Atwater also was a 
contributor to the Work Sheets and to 
Practical Weaving Suggestions. She 
designed the three No-Tabby Weave 
and Tufted Rugs, using a new yarn 
for rug weaving. 

Some issues of the work sheets and 
early issues of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions are still available. 

Articles by the following have been 
scheduled for future issues of Practical 
Weaving Suggestions: Ella Bolster, 
Arlington, Virginia; Muriel Barnes, 
New York; Geraldine Wood and Elsie 
Gubser, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Nigerian 
Weavers 








MARIE WORSLEY 


There is so little documentation 
of the history of Nigeria it is im- 
possible to state just when the 
habit of weaving started. It is 
probable, however, that the Por- 
tuguese traders influenced its use 
in the Middle Ages and gradually 
the natives discovered how in- 
digenous materials could be used 
to the best advantage. Until as re- 
cently as 50 years ago the bulk of 
the weaving done was used to 
make garments for chiefs to wear 
on ceremonial occasions and these 
are still made on the same type of 
primitive loom, although a large 
proportion of the population now 
wears robes made of imported mate- 
rials, African designed, wax printed in 
Holland and processed in England. At 
one time they wove themselves cloths 





Fig. 1 Handwoven white cloth sewed together and dyed with the tie-and- 
dye method, using cassava starch for patterning. 


of raffia, so easily obtainable in the 
bush. Now raffia is mostly woven into 
small things for the tourist trade, 
mainly mats and bags. The warp for 
these is sometimes stretched over a 
simple frame and a needle, instead of 
a shuttle, is used for the colored raffia 
weft. 

In almost every village in Nigeria 
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some weaving is done although only a 
few places, like Iseyn, regard it.as a 
commercial proposition. There, fami- 
lies weave together as they have done 
for generations, the men becoming in 
turn spinner, warper and weaver, and, 
by using cheap labor within the family, 
building up a considerable fortune 
trading their products. The same 





Douglas Abayomi Macaulay, son of 
the Nigerian photographer, Milton 
Abiodun Macaulay, whose photographs 
of Nigeria were exhibited at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, last fall. Douglas is wear- 
ing an elaborate Nigerian costume and 
has a talking drum. 


primitive methods are always used, re- 
sulting often in a series of vigorous 
and interesting designs either from 
striped warps or the tie-and-dye meth- 
od on white woven material. (Fig. 1) 
This latter is purely individual and 
contrived in many ways—small stones 
bunched together and tied with raf- 
fia, the veinings of leaves, or small 
crossed twigs inserted at intervals— 
to give varied results when dipped in 
starch before being dyed. 

Whenever possible native cotton, 
picked by the children of the family, 
is used and the seeds are extracted by 
rolling with an iron rod. Then the 
fluffy raw cotton is spun on a spindle 
made of a small pointed stick with a 
ball of native clay used as a whorl. 
After the cotton is spun it is made into 
skeins by winding the yarn around two 
sticks set two or three feet apart. It is 
then ready for washing, starching and 
dyeing. 

Dyes are produced from plants and 
roots found in the bush, with lime used 
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as a mordant. Indigo is most frequent- 
ly used, the shade of blue deepened as 
desired. 

The warps are seldom made more 
than four inches wide, 24 to 48 threads 
per inch, and are mostly 400 yards 
long. To make the warp several balls 
of fine cotton are carried on a pegged 
stick up and down the compound, 
passing over horizontal bamboo sticks 
which hold the yarn off the ground, 
until the required length and width 
are completed. The cross is held at one 
end of the warp by a firm stick cut 
from the nearest tree. The warp is then 
taken to the simple loom, passed over 
a small beam and threaded. (Fig. 2) 
The frame for the reed is made of four 
bamboo sticks, and the two shafts of 
four smaller bamboo sticks (two sticks 
to a shaft). These are suspended by 
palm oil tree fibers from the roof of 
the hut where the worker sits. After 
the warp has been tied to the cloth 
beam it is drawn taut between the 
worker and some stones used for an- 
choring, about 60 feet away from the 
hut. (Fig. 3) Sufficient play is allowed 
to permit steady rolling of the cloth 
beam. The shuttle passes through the 
warp at high speed, is beaten hard and 
at the end of the day some three yards 
of very strong, close weaving has been 
rolled on the wooden rod. These 4-inch 
strips are eventually sewn together be- 
fore being embroidered with tradition- 
al designs. Again the work is done by 
men. No patterns are used and the 
stitchery is simply chain stitch or but- 
tonhole. An elaborate robe can take a 
year to make and cost as much as 
$300; because of this, much of the 
finishing embroidery is now done by 
machine. 

Yarn for some of the chiefs’ robes 
is made from the bodies of caterpil- 
lars found in the bush. When pulped 
and spun a soft and beautiful texture 
appears, as strong as pure silk. The 
natural color is a soft mushroom shade 
of beige. 

Nigeria, now surging forward with 
full independence, realizes the need to 
put her native crafts on a sounder 
footing. A new factory has been set up 


Fig. 2. Weaver at work on simple 
loom made of four small sticks. Note 
his cap, typical of those worn in Nige- 
ria, often elaborately embroidered. 

Fig. 3. Four warps in position at 
various stages of completion. 

Botiom. Fig. 4. Boy at Oyo School 
making bobbin from hank with wheel. 
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LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 


P. O. Box 36 


crosscounrey CRAFTSMAN > ANOWEAVING INV iN VERMONT AT 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 
1 year $3.00. Single copies 30c 
Rockport, Maine or 
Boston 15, Mass. 





Sample of camel hair rug in strips 
from Northern Nigeria. Parts of the 
pattern overlaid with needle. 


for the production of textiles previous- 
ly imported from abroad and for the 
machine spinning of cotton to enable 
handweaving to become a more 
profitable occupation. The Ministry of 
Trade has established a school at Oyo, 
in the Western Region, where boys 
wishing to take technical training are 
taught improved methods under a 
craftsman who has studied in Europe. 
With more modern and wider looms 
good materials are being turned out 
quickly and soon it is hoped to encour- 
age pattern weaving although the fact 
that many of the boys are illiterate 
makes the working out of an elaborate 
draft difficult. As they still lack ade- 
quate machinery a bicycle wheel is 
used with good result for making bob- 
bins. (Fig. 4) Younger children wind 
the cotton onto spools with the aid of 
a bicycle wheel and a swift made from 
a bottle wedged into a cake tin and 
four sticks. 
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In the north of Nigeria camel hair 
is spun for weaving rugs and blankets 
in strips. These are strong and dura- 
ble, the elaborate pattern interspersed 

ith colored bands, which are often 
overlaid. 

The colorful Nigerian scene is much 
enhanced not only by the sunshine but 
by the bright colors worn by men and 
women everywhere; clothes are a hap- 
piness to these very unselfconscious, 
charming people and the coloring can 
never be too gay. 





Mrs. John Worsley of London lived 
recently in Nigeria and traveled wide- 
ly there while her husband was teach- 
ing at University College, Ibadan. She 
was interested in native craftsmen and 
in helping to develop village indus- 
tries. Her interests include weaving, 
embroidery, and poetry. She has writ- 
ten and lectured extensively in those 
fields, including radio talks in England 
and Canada. She is a member of The 
Embroiderers’ Guild of London and 
the London Guild of Weavers. 



















Fletcher Farm Craft School 


Berta Frey and Lilly Hoffmann will 
again teach weaving at Fletcher Farm, 
Ludlow, Vermont. Creative study-vaca- 
tion, four two-week sessions, July 3 to 
August 25. Also Early American Deco- 
ration, Pottery, Silk Screen and Block © 
Printing, Jewelry, Painting and other © 
crafts. Excellent teachers. Pleasant liv- 
ing on 250 acres. Delicious Vermont 
food. Nearby swimming, golf, summer 
theatre, country auctions. Beginners 
and advanced students. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE WRITE 
MRS. LOUISE WILLIAMS 
Director 
Dept. HC, RFD #1, Rochester, N.H. 
Ser ae ee 


LOOM MUSIC, the Weavers’ handbook of 
good design, correct teaching, and suc- 
cessful weaving. 

10 timely issues per year 


Sample copy 25¢ Current year $5.00 
By Popular demand—1944-60, $3.50 a year 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


THE MANNINGS 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
STUDIO 


Weaving Instructions—Starting June 10 





Studio with 21 floor looms set up for all 
types of work and techniques. 


A delightful spot for a vacation near historic 
Gettysburg. Rooms and meals at studio. 


Complete line of books, looms, leaflets, pat- 
terns, threads and other weaving supplies. 
Write for literature and reservations. 

East Berlin, Penna. 
Telephone, New Oxford MA 4-7742 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 





Cottons 
Rayons 


aft Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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WANTED 
HAND WEAVER 


to work with other craftsmen demonstrat- 
ing skills and techniques .. . excellent op- 
portunity. 


Write for details. 
ALSO WANTED — a complete stock of 


superior hand-woven items. Direct purchase 
and consignment plans. Write giving details 
of your offerings. 


The Cape Cod Customhouse 
Box 328A 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


No workshops before October 1, 1961. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 
791 Lexington Avenue 


New York 21 


TEmpleton 2-9580 
and 
TEmpleton 8-8831 








Linens 
(Continued from page 29) 


green has the upper half of the diamond 
warp face and the lower half weft face. 
This is shown in the picture of the 
chair. The pillow shown on the chair 
is a piece of upholstery left over from 
the second chair which was woven with 
the rosy beige. She wove this by trea- 
dling half the diamond | to 7 to 1, and 
the other half 14 to 8 to 14. Fourteen 
treadles were used for the tie-up. Al- 
though the color is different on each 
chair, as is the treadling of the weave, 
there is no doubt about the unity of the 
two as a pair. These chairs have been 
in constant use for three years and 
have shown no wear. The point Mrs. 
Walker likes to make is that dirt does 
not seem to grind into the fabric, and 
it is still attractive and fresh without 
having had any pampering. 

Many weavers prefer a plied yarn 
yarn for upholstery and often odd lots 
sold at very reasonable prices will 
have good warp yarns included such 
as a 25/3. 

Perhaps the most popular linen yarn 
for rug warp is 10/5 natural. To meet 
the demand for a correlated 10/5 yarn 
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Upholstery by Mrs. Mark Walker. 
All linen, 8-harness point twill. 


Detail of Mrs. Cohen’s dress fabric 


in summer-and-winter weave. 


in colors and a 1% lea for filler, these 
two sizes may now be purchased in 
gold, charcoal, spring green, orange, 
and other colors used in upholstery 
and rugs. 

Linen yarns continue to be of first 
importance in the designing of curtains 
and draperies. Often other yarns are 
used with it to create design. We have 
only to look through our back num- 
bers of Handweaver & Craftsman to 
find casements 
and draperies of linen which have 
been designed and woven for bank and 
business buildings across the country. 
A handweaver is limited in 
planning draperies or curtains for her 
home when linen is used for the yarn 


many illustrations of 


never 


for it is in fashion in any period of 
decorating from Early American 
through today’s latest designs. 

The great number of linen place 
mats sold at craft fairs and by in- 
dividual weavers bears testimony to 
the popularity of linen for household 
use. Here again the size of the yarn, 
the color, and the weave will be chosen 
according to the china and period of 
the dining room furnishings and back- 
ground. The colors available today 
have been carefully considered so that 
they will harmonize not only with heir- 
loom pieces but with the new colors 
and designs in china. For unusual 


(Continued on page 57) 
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SAMPLER 


in 8-Harness Huck 





The sampler of 8-harness huck 
weaves illustrated here was developed 
by Mrs. Louise Barker, Mrs. Mae Al- 
drich and Mrs. Catherine Stirrup of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, all members 
of the Pinellas Weavers Guild. It was 
sent to Ruth Dewees of the Philadei- 
phia Guild of Handweavers when she 
was in the midst of weaving dozens of 
huck samples for her demonstration at 
the Mid-Atlantic Handweavers Con- 
ference sponsored by the Philadelphia 
guild in 1959. 

These weavers had been experiment- 
ing with 8-harness huck for some time 
and finally selected the method de- 
scribed here as the simplest. 

The sampler is threaded with 30/2 
natural cotton, 30 to the inch, and 
woven with 40/2 natural linen. Since 
this is a lace weave the beat should be 
very light, to give full value to the lace 
effect. 

Weavers who have thought of huck 
only as a 4-harness weave, principally 
for towels, will find it of interest to set 
up their looms for the 8-harness de- 
signs and to experiment with the fol- 
lowing tie-ups and  treadlings. 

The directions which follow are for 
a rising shed loom. 

These patterns were all on one 
threading: plain weave 1212; pattern 
13131, 24242, 15151, 26262, 17171, 
28282, 17171, 26262, 15151, 24242, 
13131; plain weave 2121. 

Tie-up for the eight patterns follows 
sequence of the treadlings. Tabby is 
the same throughout: B tabby 2357; 
A tabby 1468. 

Pattern I: B, 146, B, 146, B, 146, 
B; A, 235, A, 235, A, 235, A; B, 148, 
B; A, 237, A; B, 168, B; A, 257, A. 
Reverse. 

Pattern II: B, 13, B, 13, B, 13, B; 
A, 24, A, 24, A, 24, A; B, 15, B. 15, 
B, 15, B; A, 26, A; B, 17, B; A, 28, 
A. Reverse. 

Pattern III: B, 135, B, 135, B, 135, 
B; A, 246, A, 246, A, 246, A; B, 157, 
B; A, 268, A; B, 137, B; A, 248, A. 
Reverse. 

Pattern IV: B, 146, B; A, 235, A; 
B, 134, B: A, 234, A. Reverse. 

Pattern V: A, 2468, A; B, 157, B; 
A, 268, A; B, 137, B; A, 248, A. 

Pattern VI: B, 136, B; A, 245, A; 
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MODEL 





# 240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26” 


weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 








The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Instruction publications for Handweavers 
by 
HARRIET TIDBALL 
Route 1, Box 204B 
Lansing, Michigan 


Subscription, regular edition $7.50 
Portfolio edition with samples $17.50 





Quarterly Journal 
OF THE 


Guilds of Weavers 
Spinners and Dyers 


The only magazine in Great Britain 
devoted entirely to the textile crafts. 
Illustrated articles of general, his- 
torical and technical nature all 
written by experts, book reviews, 
advertisements, competitions, etc. 


4 pages of photographs. 
$1.40 for 1 year (4 issues) 
$2.80 for 2 years (8 issues) 


Obtainable from: 


GERALD CROCKER 


6 Chalfont Court 
Baker Street, London, N.W. 1, England 





B, 156, B; A, 256, A; B, 167, B; A, 
258, A. Reverse and repeat. 

Pattern VII: B, 146,.B; A, 235, A; 
B, 145, B; A, 234, A. 

Pattern VIII: B, 138, B; A, 247, A; 
B, 158, B. Reverse. 
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BERTA 
FREY 


will hold 


WEAVING CLASSES 


during September only 
in her studio 


in Woodstock, New York 
for beginning and 


advanced students 
cs 
Write now for information 


P.O. Box 505 
Woodstock, New York 





Summer Classes/Weaving 
For those wishing to work toward 
A Certificate in Weaving 
July 5 to August 18, 1961 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy te follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 

50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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RATING 


SYSTEM 


Used by the Boston Guild 

















DOROTHY BECK 


In recent years much has been said 
about ratings for craft organizations. 
The Weavers’ Guild of Boston found 
that several of its members were inter- 
ested in such a program, so in 1952 
a study was made of the few programs 
then in operation around the country. 
It was decided to pattern the require- 
ments after the old English Guild 
ratings, which divided the classes of 
weavers into Apprentice, Journeyman 
and Master Weaver. Like these old 
divisions, very little weaving knowl- 
edge is required of an Apprentice, 
quite complete technical skill is _re- 
quired of a Journeyman, while a Mas- 
ter Weaver must display perfection 
and originality, At present there are 
10 members of the Weavers’ Guild of 
Boston who have passed the require- 
ments for Master Weaver, and many 
are working toward that goal. The 
names of those who pass the require- 
ments are lettered on wooden strips, 
which are woven with bright threads 
into a scroll. Each year this can be 
rewoven in a few minutes, adding new 
names, and moving others into higher 
categories. This scroll is displayed at 
meetings and exhibits of the Guild. 

Of there are discussions 
about making changes in the require- 
ments. Everyone has suggestions on 
the subject. but it was decided to wait 
until there were enough who, having 
completed the requirements themselves, 
would be best qualified to suggest 
improvements in the system. Many 
other groups have requested copies of 
the requirements used by the Weavers’ 
Guild of Boston, and have modified 
them to their own use. We hope that 
others will find them valuable as well. 
Since there are variations in the pur- 
poses and aims of the different organ- 
izations, it follows that their require- 
ments will vary also. 

Because the very competent people 
chosen as judges by the Executive 
Board are busy people, it was decided 
to ask them to jury the weaving only 
once a year. An applicant can pass 
only one grade a year, hence three 
years are needed to complete the re- 
quirements. The identity of the judges 
is unknown to the applicants, and the 
names of the applicants unknown to 


course 


the judges. This eliminates any per- 
sonal feelings. Furthermore, each 
judge works separately, and does not 
see the comments or criticisms made 
by the other two judges. When all the 
jurying is completed, the comments 
are assembled under the headings, 
Judge 1, Judge 2 and Judge 3, and 
returned to the candidates with their 
work. Very often all three judges have 
made the same comment, and this adds 
greatly to its importance in the eyes 
of the candidate. Many applicants have 
voiced their appreciation of this ar- 
rangement. The size of woven pieces 
is kept to a minimum, and one piece 
can be used to fill more than one re- 
quirement, so there would be no finan- 
cial hardship. 

With the hope that these require- 
ments may help other groups formu- 
late rating requirements to suit their 
special needs, we offer those used by 
the Weavers’ Guild of Boston: 

“The following work plan is not 
compulsory for membership in_ the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston. It is, how- 
ever, a proposed plan of requirements 
for any member who may wish to be- 
come a Master Weaver. There may be 
members who may not care to do any 
of this, some who may not care to go 
beyond the Journeyman Class, and a 
few, we hope, who may want to be- 
come Master Weavers. This term we 
have used to imply that the holder of 
the title is Master of the handloom, 
and of what a handloom can do. 

“Credit is to be given only if work- 
manship, choice of color, function. 
design and originality of each article 
are acceptable to the jury. An appli- 
cant must be approved as an Appren- 
tice and a Journeyman by complying 
with these requirements in turn before 
he is eligible to apply for a Master 
Weaver’s credit. 

“The Jury shall consist of three 
qualified persons—at least two of 
whom shall be weavers—both guild 
and non-guild members. They shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 

“Articles may be judged by the 
Jury acting separately or together. 

“One person, not a candidate, shall 
be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee not later than six months prior 
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to date of awards. That person shall 
receive all articles to be judged, and 
remove all identification before pre- 
senting the articles to the Jury. That 
person also shall establish the date on 
which all articles must be in her pos- 
session. 


“Work will be judged for credit 
once a year, in April, and awards will 
be made yearly at the annual meeting 
in May.” 

Ratings always are a controversial 
subject, but our system has had a min- 
imum of troubles, and seems to meet 
a real need in our Guild. Those who 
have passed have really earned their 
awards cards, and have derived much 
satisfaction from them. However the 
rating system always has remained a 
voluntary thing, and those who do not 
wish to work for ratings are not made 
to feel any pressure to do so. 


Mrs. A. C. Beck of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts is a member of The Weavers’ 


Guild of Boston. 


STANDARDS CLASSIFICATION 


APPRENTICE (4 points) 


These 4 points must be evident in the one article. 
Present a well woven article, completely woven, and properly finished 


by the applicant, stressing: even edges 
(1) and function (1). 


JOURNEYMAN (20 points) 
A—Make a warp (1) 
B—Dress a loom (1) 


(1), even beating (1), pleasing effect 


C—Draft development of a twill and of an ww design (2) 


D—Estimate the amount of yarn 


needed for one special project, and 


submii samples and sources of the yarn suitable for that project (2) 
E—Submit one article each of a twill and an overshot design (2) 
F—Submit one length of an all-wool fabric (1) 

G—Submit a piece of all-linen fabric using at least 4 harnesses (1) 
H—Submit an article using one of the embroidery weaves (1) 
I—Submit an article using a lace weave (not Bronson) (1) 
J—Design and submit one article with a border (2) 


K—Submit one article each in any 


(Any of the articles E through 
ments ) 


Warp faced (Pattern) fabric. 
Weft faced (Pattern) fabric. 


Pointed twill 
Bronson weave 
Summer-and-winter weave 


MASTER WEAVER (16 points) 


six of the following weaves: (6) 
J may be submitted for these require- 


Crackle weave 
Honeycomb 

Overshot, as drawn in 
Overshot, on opposites 


Nothing submitted for Journeyman credit may be submitted for Master 


Weaver credit. 


Design eight different textiles, all of original design; one all cotton; one 
using all-wool, one of singles linen, and one of round linen, one with novelty 
yarn, one with synthetic yarn, one using combinations of yarn, and one of the 
applicant’s own choice of material—Submit samples (8) 

Complete one of these projects, and submit it in its entirety (8) 

A Master Weaver must create independently, without assistance or criti- 


cism from anyone. 
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PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
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recreational program. High in the beautiful Blue 
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Ridge Mountains. 
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Golf, swimming nearby. Excellent facilities include 
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rooms & dorms. Sood food served family style. 
Students from ’round the world. Enter any time— 
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sions. Limited registration. For information write: 
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CONNECTICUT WEAVERS 
Find New Display Methods Help Sales 











Signs saying PLEASE TOUCH are 
not usually found prominently dis- 
played at sales of handweaving but 
such signs were partly responsible for 
considerable increases in sales of weav- 
ing at the New England Craft Fair, 
sponsored by the Society of Connec- 
ticut Craftsmen and held at G. Fox & 
Co., Hartford department store, last 
October. The Fox Craft Fair is an an- 
nual event for the Society but last 
year, as part of its 25th anniversary 
celebration, more than 100 craftsmen 
from the other New England states 
were invited to participate. 

New methods of display also helped 
in stimulating sales, according to Mrs. 
Lynn Gratiot of Stonington, who was 
in charge of the weavers’ section. The 
work of all Connecticut weavers except 
two was concentrated in one area, in- 
stead of being scattered around with 
other crafts as formerly. Tall screens 
formed an effective background for 
colorful yardage, stoles and a few 
smaller items. Tables were placed far 
enough in front of the background so 
that customers could circulate freely 
around the exhibit. They provided 
space for tall props for showing ties, 
bags and other articles; space for place 
mats, pillows and other small items; 
and a mirror, very necessary to permit 
trying on scarfs and stoles. 

The displays were kept alive by the 
sales people modeling the stoles, scarfs 
and handbags; by keeping the stock in 
motion—changing color schemes, and 
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position of articles; and never having 
sales personnel sitting back of the dis- 
plays. 

A small loom was in action at one 
end of the sales area. Much interest 
was shown in the loom and there were 
many inquiries regarding sources of 
material and possibility of weaving les- 
sons. 

The sales were almost all pieces 
alive in color and contemporary in de- 
sign, according to Mrs. Gratiot. Best 
selling articles were stoles and scarfs. 
Boekmarks and bridge tallies also sold 
in quantity. The bridge tallies were 
most attractively designed with bright 
bits of material showing through a 
cutout of a spade, diamond, heart or 
club which formed the cover. Place 
mats and bags of all types did not sell 
in any quantity. 

Showing the weaving as a unit was 
partly responsible for the considerable 
increase in sales, according to the 
Handweavers Guild of Connecticut, 
but even more responsible was “the 
stride forward weavers have made in 
the last two years in the handling of 
color and more imaginative variety in 
handwoven products.” Really interest- 
ing pieces sell well. 

Martha Davenport. co-chairman of 
the Fair and also a member of the 
Handweavers’ Guild, offered the fol- 
lowing observations: 

Watch fashion trends and use fav- 
ored colors and styles. 

Make some small, inexpensive items. 


Some people can afford a bookmark, 
but not a stole. 

Think about the problems of dis- 
play and re-packing before sending too 
large a quantity of place mats, for ex- 
ample. 

Consider waistband sizes. Belts the 
size for a child are not very salable at 
$4.50. People are discouraged if every 
skirt is much too small. 

In spite of the popularity of plastic 
and paper for many uses, some people 
always prefer handwoven towels with 
a “good feel” and a promise of ab- 
sorbency. 

To tempt the buying public, use out- 
standing color, design, material and 
workmanship. 


RUPERT PETERS 


Weavers in many countries will hear 
with great regret of the death of 
Rupert Peters who had been head of 
the weaving department and director 
of craft instruction at The Penland 
School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina, from 1946 until his 
retirement in 1960. Mr. Peters, who 
was 83 years old, died February 9 
after a short illness at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Carlton Long, in Beav- 
er, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peters had been a resident of 
Penland since 1946, the year he retired 
as director of visual instruction in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, public schools. 
He had been a pioneer in this field. 
Earlier he taught in elementary and 
high schools in Kansas City and in 
Joplin, Missouri. 

With Mrs. Peters, he first came to 
Penland in 1935 as a student of 
weaving under the late Edward P. 
Worst. He taught weaving in summer 
sessions from 1936 until 1946. In his 
more than 25 years with the school. 
he had a vital part in its growth and 
saw it develop from small beginnings 
to its present outstanding position in 
the craft field, attracting students from 
throughout the United States and from 
many foreign countries. 


MRS. ARNOLD G. TALBOT 
Long distinguished in the field of 


ecclesiastical design and weaving, Mrs. 
Arnold G. Talbot of The Talbot Stu- 
dios, Philadelphia, died at her home 
January 24 after a long illness. She 
was 93 years old and until 1959 had 
been active in the work of the Stu- 
dios. Following the death of her hus- 
band in 1939, she had continued the 
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weaving enterprise they had started in 
1904, with the help of her son and 
daughter, William R. and Frances K. 
Talbot, who took over the management 
when their mother retired. They had 
long been assoriated with their parents 
in the work and will maintain the high 
standards established by them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Talbot first began to 
weave at their home in Providence, 
Rhode Island, simply as a pastime. 
However, their fabrics became known 
and were increasingly in demand for 
fine homes. Their first ecclesiastical 
commission came in 1925 from the late 
Ralph Adams Cram and from then on, 
after they moved to Philadelphia in 
1926, they did little except ecclesiasti- 
cal commissions. Textiles for more 
than 1,000 churches of many denomi- 
nations have come from their looms. 

Mrs. Talbot and her daughter may 
be said to have revived the art of ec- 
clesiastical embroidery. Mrs. Talbot 
also was an expert in color renderings 
and did all that work for the Studios 
until a few years ago. 

An article in the Summer 1954 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman was pub- 
lished in observance of the Talbots’ 
50th anniversary as weavers, who, in 
that time, had become the leading de- 
signers and weavers of ecclesiastical 
textiles in the United States. 


MYRA L. DAVIS 


Weavers will be shocked to hear of 
the sudden death of Miss Myra L. 
Davis of Boston, Massachusetts, which 
occurred February 14 at the time she 
was preparing to go to her classes in 
adult education in the Newton schools. 
An article on Miss Davis and her long 
career in handweaving was published 
in the Winter 1961 issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. 


Textiles 
(Continued from page 19) 


coveries. Mr. Sutter has found it very 
helpful to confer and work with labo- 
ratory technicians of dyestuffs manu- 
facturers in solving his color problems. 
By doing this, he is able to specify the 
best available dyestuffs to achieve a 
particular color in a particular type of 
yarn, be it natural, synthetic, or a 
combination of both types of fibers. 

An example of how he builds a fab- 
ric by considering it a combination of 
the above four parts can be found in 
the new nylon which is being added 
to the Risom Collection this spring. 
His goal was to develop a useful, at- 
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tractive all-nylon plain cloth which 
would appeal to architects and interior 
designers for use in business and resi- 
dential interiors. There were three 
important primary requirements: 1. 
The fabric had to be attractive in it- 
self; 2. It had to blend well with the 
Risom leather colors, or basic palette; 
and 3. It had to utilize the strengths 
of nylon and minimize its weaknesses. 

First, the fiber A_ textured or 
crimped nylon fiber was selected for 
three reasons: 

A. It spins into yarns with inner 
tenacity. Each fiber tends to lock with 
the other. 

B. It has greater resistance to abra- 
sion, since there is a resilience or give 
to a crimped. yarn. 

C. It creates a fabric which is not 
flat, and which, therefore, has porosi- 
ty. thus making it more comfortable 
to sit on. 

Since strength and abrasion resist- 
ance were basic considerations, and 
price secondary, only nylon fibers 
were used. 

The yarn Only one type of yarn 
is used in this fabric. It is a 2-ply yarn 
comparable in size to a 5/2 cotton 
yarn. The rather tight twist is approxi- 
mately five per inch. One of the weak- 
nesses of nylon is its tendency to pill. 
The 2-plied yarn with this twist helps 
to minimize this weakness. It could be 
argued that this weakness is really a 
strength. When an all wool fabric 
wears, the individual wool fibers are 
worked loose from the face of the 
fabric, and through abrasion they are 
broken off. Nylon fibers, of course, 
tend to work loose from the face of the 
fabric also, but because nylon has 
such great strength and resilience, it 
does not readily break off—hence the 
loose fiber ends tend to accumulate on 
the face of the cloth. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
in a workshop 
Spinning, Dyeing, Design, 
Hand Weaving 


GOSPELS WEAVERS 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





The weave patiern It is a plain, 
balanced basket weave with 13 ends 
per inch and approximately 13 picks 
per inch. Each end and pick consists 
of two of the 2-ply yarns. With this 
balanced weave both the warp and 
weft contribute to the durability: stress 
is borne equally by each. Such a fab- 
ric handles well when applying to fur- 
niture because there is also balanced 
elasticity or stretch in both the warp 
and weft directions. 

Color because of the rather plain, 
flat effect of the basket weave, color 
is used to create a dimension and in- 
terest. This is done by using two dif- 
ferent shades of the same color in 
each fabric. The warp is darker and 
a richer color, while the weft or filling 
has a lighter shade and value of the 
warp color. The subtle relationship 
between warp and filling colors re- 
quired very careful development of 
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proper dye formulas. Laboratory tech- 
nicians in the Ciba Company worked 
with Mr. Sutter in developing the prop- 
er colors and shades to make this 
possible. 


This new nylon fabric is being intro- 
duced initially in eight colors. This 
will be increased until there are 17 
colors. Since each color way contains 
two different colors, there will be a 
total of 34 different colors in the nylon 
group. With this large, related palette 
there are great possibilities for creat- 
ing special colors and patterns for 
single commissions or large contracts. 
Mr. Sutter’s department is prepared to 
work with architects and designers 
from the beginning to create exactly 
the effect desired in color and weave. 
There are literally hundreds of combi- 
nations of colors and weave which can 
be designed—not only in plain fab- 
rics, but in stripes and checks 
the same nylon warps. 


all on 


“We seldom discard a weave pat- 
tern,” Mr. Sutter says. “Since we at- 
tempt to develop the basic types of 
fabric designs which have a long ap- 
peal, it usually requires only the devel- 
opment of new colors in an existing 
pattern to keep the Risom Textile 
Collection interesting and useful.” 

To become familiar with the quali- 
ties and characteristics of yarns, their 
performance with each other, and the 
possibilities of fabric construction, he 
has found that he must obtain from 
the fiber producers, the dyestuff man- 
ufacturers, and the mills a nucleus of 
factual information before he can 
effectively develop a worthwhile fab- 
ric. With the cooperation and assist- 
ance of these organizations, it is then 
possible to sit down at a handloom 
and come up with a fabric which has 
a different design aspect and, very 
important, one which can be effective- 
ly reproduced in quantity. 

The tremendous advances in textile 
technology since the end of World War 
II have created many challenges for 
the textile designer. Although the 
textile market is becoming increasingly 
competitive at the design level, Mr. 
Sutter believes there are great oppor- 
tunities for those designers who at- 
tempt to understand the essential ele- 
ments of an appealing fabric. This is 
a form of pioneering where the design- 
er must take advantage of all new 
technical processes. As he sees it, the 
designer should always try to improve 
upon the best that is known. This is 
not easy, but even when you don’t 


succeed, the fact that you have tried 
will certainly improve the end result 
—hence better fabrics. 


Morris 


(Continued from page 11) 


dyeing, weaving, textile printing and 
glass-painting—under his own direct 
supervision. Here at Merton he 
achieved something approaching his 
ideal. The surroundings were idyllic 
and his foreman, George Campfield, 
stated that the conditions in the works 
were “as near paradise as anything 
well could be.” 

Although most of the production of 
woven fabrics was transferred to Mer- 
ton Abbey, Morris still continued to 
make use of outside firms. Madras 
muslins, or lenos, were woven for 
Morris by the firm of Alexander Mor- 
ton and Co., of Darvel, Ayrshire. 
Morris's first design for a leno was 
made in 188] (Ill. 6) and is very 
similar to his chintz 
(1883) which has same marked hori- 
zontal effect in the bands of flowers. 
This design, known as the Madras, 
appears to have been the only design 
Morris made specifically for a leno, 
although a number of his other de- 
signs, including the Cherwell printed 
velveteen, were also used for this type 
of fabric. Most of the 2-ply and 3-ply 
fabrics, the 
Tulip and Rose, Vine and Pomegra- 
nate and the Wreath, were power 
woven by other firms, and some of 
the silks woven by the firm of J. O. 
Nicholson of Macclesfield. Other fab- 
rics, such as the Mohair damask, were 
woven by outside firms but dyed in 
the piece at Merton after weaving. The 
wool tissues, such as the Bird and the 
Peacock and Dragon, which were 
handwoven, appear never to have been 
woven by outside firms, nor were the 


Corncockle 


heavy woolen such as 


sumptuous brocatelles and silk and 
linen fabrics such as the Golden 
Bough. 


It is probable that Morris’s two best 
known silk damasks, the St. James’s 
and the Oak, designed late in 1880 or 
early in 1881, were woven by J. O. 
Nicholson rather than at Merton Ab- 
bey, particularly as they were pro- 
duced in large quantities. The St. 
James’s silk damask was especially 
designed for the throne and reception 
rooms in St. James’s palace where 
decoration by the Morris firm also 
included the hand painting of the ceil- 
ing and the cornices and the designing 
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of a special paper for the main stair- 
case. Morris wrote to his wife, 25 
February, 1881, “The work at St. 
James’s is finished, and happily, with 
good profit.” It is an interesting side- 
light that Morris’s Oak damask was 
reproduced, a few years ago in the 
well known range of Sanderson-Cour- 
tauld fabrics based on old silks, as the 
Whittinghaeme damask. Neither the 
two firms, nor the owner of the origi- 
nal fabrics, or most of the customers. 
recognized it for what it was, such is 
the prevailing ignorance about Mor- 
ris's woven designs. 


One of the most ambitious projects 
at Merton Abbey was the weaving of 
the Granada silk velvet. It was a hand- 
woven velvet, broche with gold thread. 
The cost proved so prohibitive that 
only a small quantity was woven. The 
basic pattern is of two interlacing 
ogival nets, formed of branches of 
fruit with formalized artichokes and 
pomegranates at the intersections. 
Morris appears to have felt that for 
really rich and sumptuous fabrics, 
formal patterns were more appropri- 
ate. One of his richest fabrics, the 
Brocatel, designed by Morris about 
1888 for Stanmore Hall, Middlesex, 
also has a highly stylized pattern and 
a certain stiff rigidity which seems in 
keeping with the nature of the fabric 
itself. 

The last two fabrics designed by 
Morris were the Rose and Lily and the 
Diagonal Trail. The Rose and Lily 
(cover), a handwoven tissue produced 
both in silk and wool and wholly in 
silk, like the Mohair damask, is close- 
ly based on a fabric in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. The fabric from 
which it derives is a 16th century 
Venetian silk and on the original there 
is a crown which Morris has replaced 
by a rose. Close as it is to the source 
of inspiration, it is by no means a 
pastiche or a copy, and shows how 
Morris’s genius lay in drawing on 
historic patterns and recreating them. 
Morris’s views on what makes a de- 
signer are well summed up in the 
evidence he gave to the Royal Com- 
mission for Technical Instruction: 
“However original a man may be, he 
cannot afford to disregard the works 
of art that have been produced in times 
past when design was flourishing; he 
is bound to study old examples, but he 
is also bound to supplement that by a 
careful study of nature, because if he 
does not he will certainly fall into a 
sort of cut and dried, conventional 
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method of designing . . . It takes a man 
of considerable originality to deal with 
the old examples and to get what is 
good out of them, without making a 
design which lays itself open distinctly 
to the charge of plagiarism.” There 
can be no doubt that William Morris 
had that originality. 
1 Hints on Pattern Designing (1881) 
2 May Morris. William Morris: artist, 
writer, socialist. Vol. 1, 1936 
3 Aymer Vallance. The Art of Wil- 
liam Morris. 1897. 
4 J. W. Mackail. The Life of William 
Morris. 1899. 
5 Philip Henderson. Letters of Wil- 
liam Morris to his family and 
friends. 1950. 
Mr. Guy (the son of Morris’s old 
tutor Canon Guy) worked for Mor- 
ris as his secretary and general 
helper for some months during the 
year 1887 before going up to Ox- 
ford. Excerpts from his diary are 
quoted by Mackail (Vol. I, pages 
364-8) . 
“Making the Best of It.” About 
1879. 
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A few examples of Morris textiles 
may be seen at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration in 
New York. The Metropolitan has the 
following fabrics: Peacock. 
wool; Kennet, silk; Flower Garden, 
silk; Rose and Lily, silk and wool; 
Bird and Vine, wool; Violet and 
Columbine, wool. At the Metropolitan 
also are a tapestry fragment, showing 
the head of a woman from Burne- 
Jones’s Passing of Venus and a tapes- 
try, Greenery, dated 1915. which was 
first woven in 1892 and is one of only 
two examples made of this design. The 
trees were designed by Morris and the 
animals by J. H. Dearle. The Museum 
also has twelve printed textiles. 

At Cooper Union one may see a 
large sample of a wool ingrain or Kid- 
derminster carpet; Honeycomb, dou- 
ble cloth in wool, designed by Morris 
for upholstery and drapery; Diagonal 
Line, wool; Violet and Columbine, 
wool; and the famous Bird fabric de- 
signed by Morris for the drawing 
room at Kelmscott House. Cooper Un- 
ion also has a fairly large collection of 
Morris’s printed textiles. There are 
also many small samples of the woven 
textiles and rugs which weavers may 
find of interest. 

Morris & Company was represented 
by agents in the United States through- 
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PROFITABLE 
CRAFT ITEMS 


Many animal kits, ideal for clubs, 
groups and individuals including shut- 
ins and handicapped, designed with 
colorful, new type chenille (no sewing). 
Quick and easy to make, will give you 
a minimum of 100% profit. 


Send today for free brochure, or in- 
clude 60 cents for sample kit, 
(value $1.00). 


Rainbow Chenille Craft Co. 
Dept. H 
Kingston, New Hampshire 





GRANBERG WARPING REEL 
Sit down while preparing your warp. 
Counter registers the yardage. 
Write for pamphlet 


1605 Crockett St. Amarillo, Texas 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Wool even texture varone yarns 2 oz. 
tubes. For ‘61 colors send 10¢ to: 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portland 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





SWANSONS MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





out its existence and many American 
homes had Morris textiles and other 
furnishings, notably Morris chairs, one 
of his inventions. The William Morris 
Society in the United States, is inter- 
ested in knowing of Morris textiles still 
in existence. Information may be sent 
to the Eastern Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Dunlap, 206 Fort Lee Road, Leonia, 
New Jersey. 

With the revival of interest in the 
sources of modern design, Morris fab- 
rics and wallpapers are re-entering 
the decorative picture. Today several 
American firms carry Morris-designed 
wallpapers and chintzes, Arthur H. 
Lee has a flower and tangled leaf 
chintz; Greeff Fabrics recently pre- 
sented four Morris chintzes in both 
original and new colors; W. H. S. 
Lloyd carries a selection of Morris 
wallpapers, and Cowtan & Tout has a 
dozen Morris wallpapers adapted to 
modern taste. Clarence House recently 
introduced Morris fabric designs in 
new colorations from Liberty of Lon- 
don. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS - 


io Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE B 
4 to 20 hornesses — 24” _* 5" widths 
ack Type — aes 8 


SP anata 
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also 16’, 20’ and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 
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sical 


“Ask the weaver whe owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 


You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 


author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 
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Williamsburg 
(Continued from page 31) 


blanket seems to have been done by a 
very careless person. 

A great many other things are done 
in the shop for special events or per- 
haps for a particular group. Then, we 
have a man come in and break flax 
and show all the different phases of 
this process. | demonstrate the spin- 
ning of wool and flax on the wheels 
and also by the primitive method— 
the hand spindle. Dyeing is shown 
using the vegetable dyes, and it is 
fascinating how many lovely shades 
can be made from walnut hulls alone. 

Our handspun wool has been used 
for weaving two lovely old coverlets. 
At least they look very like the origi- 
nals. For these, cotton warp was used 
with cotton weft in color for filler, and 
the design is introduced with hand- 
spun wool in natural color. 

The red and brown cotton check 
material used extensively in the 18th 
century is also reproduced in our shop. 
The checks were generally two inches 
square but ours are somewhat smaller. 
We make linen fabric by the yard in 
various widths and vary the designs 
also. 

Our looms look heavy and hard to 
handle, and a frequent comment is 
“My you must have muscle.” The fact 
is that the beater is heavy but being 
swung from the top and well balanced 
there is very little more effort than 
with a modern loom. 

But the comment that never fails to 
amaze me is—and in many instances 
this is a person who is not new to 
weaving—“How do you keep your 
edges so even.” 

May I say that if you have rhythm 
the edges will take care of themselves 
and you will, also, really enjoy your 
weaving. It will be a joy and not a 
task. Many years ago one of the pam- 
phlets published by Lily Mills gave a 
detailed and clear method for achiev- 
ing perfect rhythm. If this is not avail- 
able and your weaving book does not 
include it I will be glad to send in- 
structions to you if you wili send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 

I find that men are taking up weav- 
ing and in most cases are more enthu- 
siastic about it than women. The 
technical operation of dressing a loom 
appeals to a man’s ingenuity while 
most women think it only a necessary 
task. Quite a few men of retirement 
age begin to weave as a hobby and 





SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 
woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 
you would like to weave. 


SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





may go on to occasional and some- 
times full-time work. A few young men 
are enthusiastic about 
Last year when Colonial Williamsburg 
offered a Hobby-Craft Week End we 
found our shop very popular indeed. 

The interest in weaving is steadily 
growing and the west coast must surely 
lead in handweaving if the people I 
talk with are any criterion. 


weaving, too. 


Weaving in the Southern Highlands 
was almost at a standstill until it was 
sponsored by the Pi Beta Phi School 
at Gatlinburg. Tennessee, the Vander- 
bilts in Asheville, North Carolina, and 
Berea College in Kentucky. Now weav- 
ing is one of the crafts at Berea that 
helps provide tuition for pupils. Sev- 
eral years ago I was told that about 
90 families in the Gatlinburg area 
earn their entire living by weaving. 

Not much handweaving is done in 
this particular area except at the men- 
tal hospital but the Potomac Crafts- 
men have a large guild in the Wash- 
ington area, and Norfolk, Virginia 
not too far distant, has a guild of some 
years standing. This past year the 
Norfolk Museum sponsored a craft 
program which included weaving, 
book-binding, painting. ceramics and 
others. In this capacity I have been 
teaching weaving on Mondays—my 
week-day leisure The response 
has been enthusiastic and rewarding 
and several of the women will go on 
to become very efficient I feel sure. 
They have had practical training as 
most of our looms had to be entirely 
reconstructed and some required hand- 


made heddles. 


I love to talk shop so when you 
visit Williamsburg do come by to see 
me. We have no hanging sign so do 
not drive by too fast or you will miss 
the sign on the door which says— 

SPINNING AND WEAVING 
VISITORS WELCOME 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Drafts for Christmas tree towels. 
Modified dornick threading. Above. 
Standard tie-up. Below. Direct tie-up. 
Warp: 10/2 bath towel linen, 270 ends. 
Weft, 7/2 towel linen, Sett, 15 per inch 
in 15- dent reed. One-inch border, 100 
ends. Warp, 20/2 mercerized cotton, 
sett, 5 or 6 per dent. Width of warp; 
18 inches dornick, one inch pattern 
stripe. 


Card Weaving 


(Continued from page 16) 


turning under in hemming to avoid un- 
necessary bulkiness. By treadling the 
towels first on a standard tie-up, then 
on a direct tie-up, | found the fabrics 
to be quite different. Treadling 1, 2, 3, 
4, 3, 2, 1, 4 (and repeat) on a stand- 
ard tie-up produced a pattern stripe of 
typical card-woven appearance and the 
body of the towel was the typical dor- 
nick. Treadling 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 2 (and 
repeat) on a direct tie-up produced a 
warp stripe resembling needlepoint or 
tapestry while the body of the towel 
had quite an interesting uneven loose 
texture. 

For finishing, I hemstitched 12 
inches from the selvage on either side, 
cut off the selvages, and pulled the 
threads for fringe. By spacing the 
warp on the sides one could avoid 
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wasting yardage. 

The towels wash beautifully, have a 
nice texture and hand. The warp-faced 
stripe does not shrink or draw in wash- 
ing. For a children’s or family bath- 
room such patterns as one could de- 
sign should create new interest in 
cleanliness for the little ones and a per- 
sonalized interest for grownups. 

Time permitting, | hope to weave 
fabrics with warp-faced stripes of more 
than one draft pattern combined with 
other techniques. Using more than 
four harnesses should allow for more 
flexibility in design and the use of 
finer threads in the body of the fabric. 

In the meantime I am hopeful that 
this quick trick for Christmas gift 
planning may have some appeal and 
bring about pleasure in further experi- 
mentation. 


Mrs. Joel L. Priest, Jr., lives in Salt 
Lake City, and is a member of the 
Mary Meigs Atwater Weaver’s Guild. 


Linens 
(Continued from page 48) 


elegance we call your attention to the 
place mat and napkin woven by Mrs. 
J. Roswell Gallagher. The yarn is 70/2 
bleached linen warp and weft woven 
tabby with the design worked in 
Brooke’s Bouquet and _hemstitched 
around the four sides. Mrs. Gallagher 
feels that this has been the most beauti- 
ful of all linen yarns to use, and her 
weaving certainly expresses her feel- 
ing of beauty. 

Miss Winogene Redding, the weav- 
ing designer for the Arrowcraft Shop 
in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, has designed 
a linen place mat called Wheat using 
14/1 linen yarn in warp and weft with 
a narrow border of 40/2 bleached 
along the selvage sides. The two ends 
have the pattern treadled in 142 lea 
bleached to form a border design. It is 
especially effective in the ocean aqua 
and the light gray. 

The question is constantly being 
asked, “What linen yarn shall I use for 
my first linen weaving?”—and this is 
usually followed by the statement, “I 
am going to weave place mats.” The 
easiest of all warps to make and use is 
a 20/2 line linen. This is 3,000 yards 
to the pound and is a 2-ply yarn. It 
rarely should be set more than 24 to 
the inch for table linen, and depending 
upon the weave and size of the filler, 
could be set less than 24 to the inch. 
If set 30 to the inch, a very hard stiff 
fabric results which is difficult to 





THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


ROBERT STAFFORD, Weaving 

INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 

ALICE ADAMS, Tapestry Weaving 

J. VON LADAU, Color and Design 

KARLIN STRENG, Silk Screening 

ERICA WILSON, Crewe! Embroidery 

Other courses scheduled in ceramics, metal- 
smithing, jewelry, enameling, glass and design. 


SEASON: MAY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
BROCHURE READY IN APRIL 





SCOTLAND'S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 

Also silk, cotton, and novelty yarns 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 


IMPORTED 
HANDWEAVING YARN 


Cheviot © Saxony ® Shetland 
Worsted © Harris ® Welsh 
Angora *® Swedish Rug 
Wide Color Selection 
63 Shades of Angora 
Samples 75c 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


P. O. BOX 123 © ISLIP © NEW YORK 








launder. A mat of 20/2 warp and weft 
finishes to a very beautiful piece of 
linen with good sheen when laundered. 
A 20/2 linen warp may also be used 
with a 10/2 linen filler or an 8/1 tow 
for a homespun look. It might be well 
to mention here that usually a linen 
yarn with a slub (tow yarn) does not 
give a good result in an overshot 
weave. The floats in this weave aix 
usually packed down to form a smooth 
unit block and this necessitates a 
smooth yarn like a line linen yarn 
e.g. 20/1, 10/1, 14/1. 

The best way to get to know linen 
yarns is to use them, and as you be- 
come better acquainted with their pos- 
sibilities you will more and more fall 
under the spell of this most versatile 
of fibers. 


Mrs. Shaffer, a former dean of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston, is manager 
of the handloom weaving department 
of Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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MONOGRAPHS BY HARRIET TIDBALL 
Sold by Craft and Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, Cal'f. 


THE DOUBLE WEAVE: Plain and Patterned $4.00 
SURFACE INTEREST: Textiles of Today $3.00 
THE HANDLOOM WEAVES $3.00 
HANDWEAVERS INSTRUCTION MANUAL 33.00 
THE INKLE WEAVE $2.50 
INTERIOR DECORATING: The Handloom Way $2.00 
HANDWEAVER’S PROJECT BOOK (for records) $2.00 


1 Project Book for 60c with each $6.00 order 





RED RIBBON BOOK 


A new and unusual booklet offering weaving instructions for 17 
prize winning pieces from the All Canadian Exhibition of Hand- 
weaving sponsored annually by the London District Weavers in 
London, Canada. 

The best in Canadian weaving for $2.25 ppd. 


Mrs. G. G. Newton Hyde Park Ontario, Canada 





CARD-WEAVING 


A new book with 53 patterns and complete instructions. Step by step 
instructions in print and photographs, and photographs of ali 53 
patterns. Ideas for use, draw-down of card weaving patterns, etc. 


$3.50 each, postpaid 


Robin & Russ Handweovers 
632 Santa Barbara St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 
a basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 
west chicago, illinois 











box 829 r.r. | 





MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In stock now: Malin Selander’s New Book, 
SWEDISH HANDWEAVING $6.95 
An up-to-date supplement to our catalog of books on WEAVING, 
HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN has just been issued. 


Write for it or browse at leisure in our show-room. 





Bolster 
(Continued from page 28) 


helpful if jurors could pin comments on all pieces to 
tell us what is good or bad about them, but in most jury- 
ing this proves impossible because it would take more time 
tnan is usually available. 

“There is no formula for what to send. It is usually 
best to send a variety of things if several pieces are per- 
mitted. Sometimes weavers are not good judges of their 
own work. A novel weave or a startling color scheme may 
impress an occasional jury, as all jurors look for original- 
ity, but it seems to me that most awards are won by rather 
conservative and practical pieces, well designed and well 
executed, having a good hand, and suitable to the purpose 
for which they are intended. 

“Weavers should never expect to win an award because 
a great deal of work was involved, as another person’s 
quite simple piece may be much more effective. Nor need 
they expect to win on good technique alone if the piece was 
not well designed to begin with, for juries consider both 
design and workmanship, as well they should. Anni Albers 
phrased it well when she said: ‘A Bach chorale badly sung 
still gets across a sense of great music; a poor design, 
however well executed, remains a poor design.’ ” 
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TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


The following weavers’ guilds have reported that they 
have exhibitions available or available shortly. 


Desert Weavers Guild. Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, 4232 N. 18 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Heritage Handweavers Guild. Mrs. W. A. McBride, 1114 
La Vista Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Santa Barbara Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Martha Gillespie, 
1120 Arbolado Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Santa Cruz Handweavers’ Guild. Mrs. Edith K. Morse, 
3060 Mission Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


South Coast Weavers Guild of Southern California. Mrs. 
Helen G. Neeley, 726 Tustin Ave., Newport Beach. 
Southern California Handweaver’s Guild. Mrs. E. L. 


Stanley, Commodore Hotel, 1203 W. 7 St., Los Angeles. 

Twenty Five Weavers of Southern California. Mrs. 
Frances Crosby, 725 W. 109 PI., Los Angeles 44. 

Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild. Richard F. Ball, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley. 

The Hand Weaver's Guild of Connecticut. Mrs. Thomas 
H. Skirm, 135 Mapleside Dr., Wethersfield 9. 

Joliet Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Leander W. Fisher, 613 Third 
Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Fort Wayne Shuttlecraft Guild. Mrs. Harold A. Misegades, 
2114 Drexel Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 

Indiana Weavers’ Guild. Thomas R. 
Carmel, Ind. 

Des Moines Weavers Guild. Mrs. Margaret 
1523 42 st., Des Moines, lowa. 

Northeast lowa Weaver's Guild. Mrs. 
Brandon. 

Marshalltown Weavers’ Guild. 
N. 21 St., Marshalltown, lowa. 

Michigan Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Arthur Crawford, 14400 
Rutland, Detroit 27. 

Minnesota Weavers Guild. Mrs. John P. Wege, 1751 Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul 16. 

Weavers’ Guilds of Billings, Bozeman, Missoula. Helen 
Gleason, 720 Beverly Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

Albuquerque Handweavers’ Guild. Mrs. Harry Clark, 119- 
40 N.W., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Niagara Falls Weavers. Mrs. Walter Booher, 4209 Wash- 
ington St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ithaca Weavers Guild. Mrs. Hulse Smith, Rte. 2, Newfield, 
N. Y. 

Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati. 
6241 Thole Rd., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 

Portland Handweavers. Mrs. Robert E. Harris, 1973 S. W. 
11 Ave., Portland 1, Ore. 

Corvallis Hand Weavers Guild. Mrs. Paul H. Wetter, 201 
Crees Bldg., Corvallis, Ore. 

Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. Mrs. Anna M. 
Beck, 1015 W. Cliveden St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Lyda, Box 366. 


Purmort, 
Edgar Hallett, 


Mrs. Palmer Drury, 105 


Mrs. Chris Becker. 


Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers. Miss Betty 
Graves, 2205 Poplar Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 
Handweavers Guild of the Inland Empire. Mrs. J. K. 


Mullen, Box 742, Rte. 3, Spokane, Wash. 

Kitsap County Weaver's Guild. Mrs. W. T. Williams, 
Box 237, Rte. 4, Port Orchard, Wash. 

Snohomish County Weavers Guild. Mrs. C. D. Furness, 
1209 Madnona, Everett, Wash. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. Mrs. 
Rintelman, 1221 S. 114 St., Milwaukee 14. 


Charles 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of import- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 
for guild libraries. 











Surfaces 

Harriet Tidball in her second Shut- 
tle Craft monograph describes 48 dif- 
ferent ways to lift “the chief design 
elements” of a textile in order to make 
a decorative surface. This surface in- 
terest finds its application among tex- 
tiles for which the rough upper layer 
is appropriate. It is most often used for 
clothing fabrics, particularly women’s 
garments. It also is effective ior up- 
holstery and can be adapted for many 
other uses. 

Some of the illustrations are of fine 
fashion fabrics produced in small Eng- 
lish and Scottish mills which Mrs. Tid- 
ball visited last year. 

To design surface interest textiles, 
one must think of two elements; first 
is the surface element, the decorative 
visual aspect of the textile, and second, 
the inconspicuous foundation or back- 
ing which interlaces the surface, high 
lighting it in many cases but never de- 
stroying or distorting it, and which 
creates the practical quality of the tex- 
ture. 

Specialty fibers such as angora, mo- 
hair, alpaca, caniel, cashmere, some 
heavy silks and an Occasional man- 
made fiber are suitable for surface in- 
terest, to emphasize their special char- 
acteristics. 

Mrs. Tidball classified the textiles il- 
lustrated into five groups; accented 
designs, reinforced designs, two-sur- 
face designs, double faced and backed 
fabric designs. The proper yarns and 
weaving procedures are given and 
various samplings are advised. 

Surface Interest—Textiles 
of Today by Harriet Tidball. 
Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Big Sur, California. 8 by 10%, 
22 pages, 26 photographs, 44 
drafts, paper. $4.00. 


Rugs 
This book is primarily for “those 
whose ambition drives them to try 
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something finer” than coarse rugs. On- 
ly the best wool, canvas and needles 
are recommended for these rugs, sewn 
on canvas, and the various stitches and 
knots for short pile and smooth-faced 
rugs are explained and illustrated with 
diagrams. Design, color schemes and 
binding are discussed with several 
quite elaborate designs illustrated. The 
author is a teacher and a recognized 
authority on needle-made rugs. Printed 
in Great Britain. 

Needle-Made Rugs by Sibyl 
Mathews. Hearthside Press, New 
York 16. 744 by 934, 128 pages, 
61 illustrations and diagrams. 
$6.95. 


Samplers 

The Victoria & Albert Museum has 
issued an illustrated catalogue of its 
collection of samplers. They range 
from the early 17 c to the middle of 
the 19 ¢ and include both English 
and Continental examples. Since these 
samplers were usually made by di- 
rected children ranging from 5 to 15 
years of age, the author admits that 
they are not “works of art”, but hav- 
ing been “made at a time when the 
standards of amateur needlework were 
very high” the results are often pleas- 
ing. Their original existence was due 
to a lack of any printed patterns for 
needlework. Over the years they 
changed from a collection of patterns 
to be stored in a work box to some- 
thing devoid of any practical value to 
be framed and hung. 

Samplers by Donald King. Brit- 
ish Information Service, New 
York 20. 74 by 9%, 15 pages 
text, 90 illustrations, paper. 


$2.40. 


Museums 


The author considers this museum 
directory “an introduction to look- 
ing”—the more you look the more you 
learn and learn to like. The current 
ever increasing museum attendance 
has resulted in “a greater number of 
people who own good things.” Brief re- 
sumes list the work to be found in over 
70 museums and the artists represented 
in some 125 galleries. Many outstand- 
ing examples of painting and sculp- 
ture are illustrated and the book is 
“an informal introduction to the pleas- 
ures of art.” 

American Art Museums and 
Galleries by Eloise Spaeth. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York 16. 
51% by 84, 282 pages, 180 il- 
lustrations. $5.95. 


Interiors 

This guide aims to make “a house 
not merely decorated but designed for 
living.” Discussed are: color & light- 
ing, backgrounds (walls, floors & win- 
dows), fireplaces, collection display, 
books and storage. Present trends and 
moods and the interiors of several 
famous restorations are shown and de- 
scribed. Also included are the char- 
acteristics of the furniture in the vari- 
ous periods and recognition of cabinet 
hardwoods. The book closes with sug- 
gestions on assessing antiques, buying 
at auctions and “How to be your own 
decorator.” There are hundreds of 
beautiful illustrations with many of 
them in full color. 

House & Garden’s Complete 
Guide to Interior Decoration 
Sixth Edition. The Editors of 
House & Garden, Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York 20. 94 by 12%, 
320 pages, illustrated. $12.95. 


Floral Ornament 

This rich reference book of plant 
and floral ornament contains over 
1200 drawings of flowers and fruiting 
plants, selected from the rare 16 & 17 c 
herbals. The well drawn and beauti- 
fully formalized arrangements show 
the leaves, flowers, roots and fruit. As 
the author observes, “the designer 
must be a master of conventional de- 
sign—order among variety,” and de- 
tail instructions are given for the use 
of plants in design. 

Handbook of Plant and Floral 
Ornament by Richard Hatton. 
Dover Publications, New York 14. 
6 by 944, 539 pages, 1200 illus- 
trations, paper. $2.98. 


Maps 

In the sixteenth century maps, 
which previously had been “drawn 
largely from the exaggerated tales of 
sailors,” began to reflect the increas- 
ing knowledge of the time. This collec- 
tion of 36 full color reproductions of 
16-18 century maps includes the work 
of Mercator, Ortelius, Speed, Houdius, 
Blaeu and others. Brief biographical 
sketches of the map makers are given 
and a short description and history 
faces the maps, which, to facilitate 
harmless removal, have been spiral 
bound. The earliest of the several 
maps of North America is dated 1588. 

Antique Maps of the World in 
Color. Sterling Publishing, New 
York 16. 14 by 11%, 36 color 
maps, spiral bound $15, bound 
$17.95. 
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TICK THEM OFF 

New Key to Weaving 

Color & Thread Guides tor Handweavers 
Ready Reference Tables for Handweavers 
Weaving for Beginners 

The Set# and Weaving of Tartans 


DO YOU HAVE THEM ALL? 


If not write immediately for description and 
price list covering also September 1957 
through July 1960 issues of the Shuttle Craft 


Bufletins at reduced prices. 


Mary E. Black 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





HAND 
WEAVING 
PATTERNS 
FROM FINLAND 


} RE 
$5.00 


A treasury of 122 weav- 
ing patterns, complete- 
ly explained, draft and 
photographs: linens, 
suiting, draperies, etc. 
English text. Four color 
plates, 8 x 12 


LICHENS FOR VEGETABLE DYEING (Bolton) $3.50. 
A handbook specifically for weavers. Where to find, 
how to prepare and use nature's own dyes. Color 
plates. Money back policy. 


BRANFORD INSTITUTE 
Box 41, Newton 59, Mass. 








K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LITTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 





Lace Weaves 

This textbook is a detailed study and 
comparison of lace and lacy weaves. 
Drafts and step-by-step directions are 
given for 47 projects for 2- to 11- 
harnesses, with the greater number for 
four harnesses. Helpful photographs 
are included for 27 of the projects. The 
author, who has had a wide experience 
both as a weaver and a teacher, feels 
that “the intricacies of the multiple 
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harness weaves are not so mysterious 
when reduced to basic threading and 
treadling units.” She hopes those who 
have never attempted this method of 
weaving “will be intrigued.” 

Lace and Lacey Weaves by Mary 
E. Snyder, 264 East Orange Grove 
Boulevard, Pasadena, California. 
6 by 84, 63 pages, paper. $3.50. 


Design 

The author of this comprehensive 
book on basic design observes that the 
design can often be suggested by 
nature but should not be an imitation 
of nature. The real ideas are frequently 
radical and are “characterized by sim- 
plicity.” He suggests the avoidance of 
borrowing design elements from an- 
other field or period of design. The 
design should be of our time. Various 
aspects of the form of the design, 
materials, composition, proportion and 
the idea are fully discussed. There are 
hundreds of illustrations, including 
some by the author and many in color. 

What is Design by Paul Grillo. 
Paul Theobald, Chicago, _ Illi- 
nois. 84% by 11, 240 pages, 422 
illustrations. $14.75. 


Canadian 

This informative booklet gives the 
patterns and drafts, along with a 
couple of swatches and yarn samples, 
of the Red Ribbon (U.S. Blue Ribbon) 
awards given in the London District 
Weavers Annual Exhibitions of Cana- 
dian Hand Weaving. Included in the 
17 awards are place mats, drapery & 
upholstery fabrics, apparel fabrics, 
hand towels. Swedish Lace and rya 
rugs. These pieces by Canada’s top 
weaving experts were judged on both 
quality of weaving and on artistic 
merit. 

London District Weavers Red 
Ribbon Book edited by Mrs. G. G. 
Newton, Hyde Park, Ontario, 
Canada. 82 by 11, 16 pages, paper. 
$2.25. 


Metalsmithing 

This expertly written book covers 
the techniques for the small shop 
metalworker. The procedures, tools & 
equipment used in the layout, forming 
& annealing, forging, spinning, cast- 
ing, soft & hard soldering, filing and 
finishing are explained and illustrated 
with step-by-step photographs and 
drawings. Alternate processes are sug- 
gested to fit the particular job. Thirty- 
seven examples of fine workmanship 
are illustrated and their special fea- 


tures discussed. 

Metalsmithing for the Artist- 
Craftsman by Richard Thomas. 
Chilton, Philadelphia 39. 7 by 10, 
173 pages, 310 illustrations. 
$7.50. 


Greek 

With issues which still seem remark- 
ably relevant today this book relates 
what was good about Greek civiliza- 
tion, what was bad about it and what 
happened to it. The authors consider 
the Greek mode of life in many re- 
spects “the most brilliant the world 
has ever seen” and they span some 
2,000 years of Greek efforts in arts & 
crafts, literature, the alphabet, archi- 
tecture and law in their eternal search 
for the truth. The cheerfully written 
text is amplified by brilliant two color 
illustrations. 

Greeks by Michael Grant & 
Don Pottinger. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York 17. 7% by 9", 
64 pages, illustrated. $2.95. 


Romans 

With breezy text and refreshing two- 
color drawings this book strongly re- 
futes the somewhat prevailing impres- 
sion that Rome is “an inferior imita- 
tion of Greece” and gives briefly the 
Roman “many sided contribution.” 
Starting c800 BC the wars, rulers & 
politics, intrigues and the ever haves 
vs the have-nots are briefly related and 
flippantly illustrated. The authors feel 
that the Roman heritage of government 
and tradition is a hardy perennial 
without which we are unable “to un- 
derstand our background.” 

Romans by Michael Grant & 
Don Pottinger. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York 17. 7% by 9%, 
64 pages, color illustrations. $3.75. 


Mathematics 

Those who are intrigued by mathe- 
matical _ tricks, games 
should find this a most interesting 
book with a challenge on every page. 
The approach is that “Mathematics is 
concerned with the real world” and 
hundreds of diagrams and_photo- 
graphs of mathematical models illus- 


puzzles and 


trate the simple discussions on geomet- 
ric figures & solids, numbers, optical 
illusions, soap bubbles, space curves, 
crystals and knot tying. 

Mathematical Snapshots (Re- 
vised & Enlarged) by H. Stein- 
haus. Oxford University Press, 
New York 16. 5% by 814, 328 
pages, 366 illustrations and 
charts. $6.75. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Demonstrations 
(Continued from page 25) 


Mrs. Cranch attended the Cleveland Art Institute and 
continued to study art as an avocation along with her hus- 
hand, a chemical engineer. They studied at the Toledo Art 
Museum School, in Cleveland and at Ohio University. They 
always have made their own Christmas cards from lino- 
leum blocks or wood engravings, and recently have ac- 
quired a small printing press on which they print pro- 
grams, award ribbons and bulletins, including Weft-W oof 
for the Toledo Area Weavers Guild. 

Mrs. Cranch suddenly developed an interest in weaving 
in 1948, one night when she had been crocheting a gift 
baby blanket, only to find an error near the beginning. As 
she ripped back to the error, Mr. Cranch suggested that 
weaving blankets would seem to be easier. They had read 
an article on weaving in Woman’s Day magazine which 
offered a publication, This is Weaving, for which they sent. 
They then built a 24-inch string heddle table loom, from 
plans for a 12-inch model. Now they have nine looms and 
Mr. Cranch is also a weaver. They have lost count of the 
baby blankets they have woven. 


Their first real loom was a 36-inch Leclerc, 4-harness, 
counterbalanced, folding loom, which is still the favorite. 
On it they have produced all kinds of home furnishings 
and apparel fabrics and, recently, industrial cloth as part 
of Mr. Cranch’s development work on graphite cloth. 

Their demonstration loom is a 4-harness, 20-inch floor 
loom with six treadles and rotary lamms they made to 
their own design. The rotary lamms permit uniform treadle 
motion and pressure from full size treadles on the narrow 
harnesses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cranch have exhibited weaving in nine 
Toledo Artists Area Shows and won awards in four. Their 
work was included in an invitation exhibit at the Toledo 
Museum and in four Ohio State Fair exhibits. In Con- 
necticut they have been represented in exhibitions of the 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen and the Handweavers 
Guild of Connecticut, at the New Britain Museum, the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, and at the Danbury Fair. 
They also were included in the 1955 New England Crafts 
Exhibition at the Worcester, Massachusetts, Museum and 
in the group selected for circuit by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Their interest in spinning began with a visit to Mama 
Gravander in California. On that trip they also visited 
lone Schreiber, then president of the Weavers Guild in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and saw her yarns spun from 
local fleeces and dyed with native plants. A visit to the 
famous Ortego family who direct the Chimayo Weavers 
near Santa Fe, New Mexico, was a most pleasant experi- 
ence. They travel extensively, visiting weavers and weav- 
ing centers. They recall with pleasure visits to Dorothea 
Hulse, Harriet Tidball, Rie Bannister, Mary Snyder and 
Evelyn Neher. 

After they moved to Fostoria, Mrs. Stidger and Mrs. 
Cranch discovered they were living in a wool growing 
area and they both wanted to experiment with the native 
wools. Mrs. Cranch and Mrs. Stidger learned to spin with 
Bell Schuh of Toledo. They have spun and woven all kinds 
of wool, obtained from local farmers, local buyers and 
the Wool Association warehouse at Columbus, including 
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COUNTRYSIDE 


Guide to Quality 


LOOMS Leclerc . Macomber Ad-A-Harness 
Newcomb, Fly shuttle and treadle 

YARNS GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS linen & wools 
Swedish Rug Yarns e Canadian Homespuns 
LILY cottons, wools, linens ¢ Bernat Fabri 

Fabric Finishing Sylmer & Scotch Gard 


tre Helen and Earle S'lason- 
wis fine DWEAVERS 


BOX 125 HE 2-3449 MISSION, KANSAS 





CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Dstign, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public 
appreciation of the handcrafts in the United States. 


44 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





CUSHING'S Zerfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 


Color Card only 25c. 
W. CUSHING & Co. DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





Corriedale, caracul, Cotswold and Cheviot. They use the 
natural black, brown, gray, yellow and white, fine or 
coarse wool, and have bought it in all stages—clean, dirty, 
dry, oily, burry and clean. Of their experiences with 
wool, Mrs. Cranch said, “We have seen shearing, been 
butted by rams, stuck with thistles, greased with lanolin 
and generally up to our ears in the discovery of the whole 
woolen tradition.” 

Mrs. Stidger began to weave in 1953 with the Bay- 
crafters in Bay Village, Ohio, because she was curious 
about how cloth was made and also needed some new fur- 
nishings for her home. Combining weaving techniques with 
her former study of art at Cleveland College and the Tole- 
do Museum, she began to produce both decorative and 
practical fabrics. As she progressed in weaving references 
to dyes in books became of greater interest and in Fos- 
toria she began her experiments with dyes with weeds 
from her garden and surrounding fields, as well as with 
standard vegetable dyes. 

Mrs. Stidger now has about 30 different colors for 
handspun yarn. Many of the colors are the result of her 
experiments with field weeds which are not included in 
the limited literature on native dyestuffs. In her kitchen 
she has produced a clear, delightful lemon yellow from 
Queen Anne’s lace, a greener yellow, also beautiful, from 
ragweed, a warm golden yellow from dried chrysan- 
themum heads, and yellow tones from goldenrod. Walnut 
hulls, berries, vines and bark all have prov ded colors. 
Osage Orange balls, however, produced nothing but a color- 
less rubber. 
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Important Announcement to 
Handweavers and Guilds .. . 


LINEN YARNS 

We have selected from our wide variety of 
linen yarns, 30 n izes 50 to 14— 
singles and plied, in natural, grey, and 
white—to introduce our new department 
o—_ ly set yan serve the ag a 
are top yarns, spun by t 
leading linen mill, aa un our label at 
a saving to you. Usual group and guild 
discounts. 

Additional numbers of colored linen, 
tow, jute, nylon, dacron, etc. will be 
available soon. 

Sample card 5c, or send your name 
and address for special offerings. 

MAIL ORDER ONLY. 


WILLIAM & COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





No Loom is required 
to make hand-tied 


Scandinavian 
Rya Rugs 
Materials and Instruction 


available from 


BERTHA L. KNUDTSEN 
A little bit of Norway in Maryland 
Parkton, Maryland 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 


ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 

RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 
HERMAN KASLOFF 

868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





Give yourself a treat and spend 
a few days at 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Telephone Colfax 2-4216 
All weaving techniques taught in 
an especial simplified way. 


Emphasis given to color, texture and de- 
sign. Fee $8.50 per day, which includes 
weaving instruction, comfortable room 
and meals, 


Make your reservations today 
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Card Weaving 

With the growing interest in card 
weaving, this booklet from Russell E. 
Groff will be very welcome. Instruc- 
tions are given for the Egyptian meth- 
od of card weaving. The necessary 
equipment is suggested, and detailed 
directions are given for making the 
warp, the setting up of the cards and 
the weaving. There are drafts for 53 
patterns with an excellent photograph 
for each. Instructions are also given 
for drawing down a pattern on graph 
paper before setting up the cards. The 
proper choice of color is one of the 
most important factors in successful 
card weaving, according to Mr. Groff. 

Card Weaving or Tablet Weav- 
ing by Russell E. Groff. Robin & 
Russ Handweavers, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 644 by 934, 47 
pages, illustrated, paper. $3.50. 


Encyclopedia 

This “brilliantly conceived” 700 
page source book covers the entire tex- 
tile field with authoritative informa- 
tion on the world’s second largest in- 
dustry. Being up-to-date, the book ap- 
propriately begins with the man-made 
fibers and aided by over 1,000 illus 
trations covers all the fibers used in 
textiles, their history, their design, 
manufacturing processes, finishing, the 
non-apparel fabrics as well as a dic- 
tionary of 3,000 textile terms. Com- 
piled by the editors of American Fab- 
rics Magazine, assisted by technical ex- 
perts and writers in specialized fields 
of textile knowledge, the various phases 
of creation, design and production of 
textiles are all based on successful 
present day practice. An invaluable ad- 
dition to any guild library. 

Encyclopedia of Textiles by the 
Editors of American Fabrics Mag- 
azine. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 9 by 12, 702 
pages, 1,000 black & white illus- 
trations + 16 pages full color 
plates, $39.50. 


Embroidery 

It is noted in this instruction book 
on embroidery that success “depends 
on the balanced relationship between 
fabric, thread and stitch.” The proper 
approach to design is followed by the 
vocabulary of stitches and the various 
types of embroidery. Color, lettering, 
transferring the design, equipment and 
thread selection are briefly discussed. 
Traditional designs from numerous 
countries are illustrated with unusual- 





Imported Weaving and 
Art needlework Books 
Small Webs, by Maja Lundback & Marta 


Rinde-Ramsback.—Patterns for small 
pieces. $4.50 


The Weaver’s Craft, by L. E. Simpson & M. 
Weir.—Revised edition. $5.75 


Your Hand Weaving, by Elsie G. Daven- 
port.—Invaluable for self instruction. 


$2.50 
D.M.C, Library—Encyclopedia of Needle- 
work, $3.00 


Standard Guide to Embroidery and other 
Needlework books (list) 50 cents. 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 





CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue, New York 25 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





WALTER HAUSNER 


Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile 
design to weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, or 
schools, or for individual and group instruction in 


American and European weaving techniques. 


139 Spring Valley Avenue 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





AVOID DELAY 


Renew Your Subscription before June 15 
1 year $4.00 2 years $7.50 
3 years $10.00 5 years $15.00 
Pan American and Foreign rates 
$1.00 a year extra 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 





ly professional drawings by the author, 
who is both an experienced teacher 
and an accomplished embroideress. 
Printed in England. 

Learning to Embroider by Bar- 
bara Snook. Hearthside Press, 
New York 16. 5% by 8%, 112 
pages, illustrated. $3.75. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Schools 
(Continued from page 42) 


Cranbrook Academy of Art, has had considerable teach- 
ing experience and has been weaving textiles to order since 
1950. Her work has been widely exhibited and has won 
many important awards. 

e The Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, N. C. 
Lucy C. Morgan, director. Registration in advance. Spring 
session, March 13-June 24. College credit craft courses, 
June 12-July 14, July 17-Aug. 18. Regular summer ses- 
sions, June 26-Aug. 26, in 3-week terms. Fall session, Aug. 
28-Dec. 16. For Spring and Fall sessions, students may 
enter at any time, otherwise at beginning of term. 

Through affiliation with East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, it is now possible for Penland students in 
certain courses to receive undergraduate credit. They will 
be enrolled as students of East Tennessee State College, 
a fully accredited school. 

Summer weaving classes will be taught by Miss Helen 
Freas, Col. John S. Fishback and Mrs. Oliver Blanchard. 
Miss Freas, resident at the school, will teach Spring and 
Fall courses as well. 

Miss Freas, who has succeeded the late Rupert Peters 
as chairman of the weaving department, is a graduate of 
Berea College and former assistant professor at the Rich- 
mond, Va., Professional Institute where she also took a 
graduate course in occupational therapy. 

Penland also arranges special sessions for various groups 
or community organizations before the regular sessions 
open and after Aug. 26, the closing date. These have been 
held for camp counselors, recreation directors. scout lead- 
ers, social workers, teachers, physically handicapped 
groups and college groups. 

e Craft Workshop in the Smokies, Pi Beta Phi—Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. Marian G. Heard, professor of craft design, 
University of Tennessee, director. Register in advance. Full 
session, June 12-July 18. Half sessions, June 12-28, June 
30-July 18. 

Beginning and advanced weaving classes will be taught 
by Lula E. Smith, formerly in charge of weaving classes 
at the State University of lowa. She is the co-author, with 
Ruth Overman, of Contemporary Handweaving. She re- 
cently studied at the Craft Center in San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico, and has traveled widely in Europe and South 
America. 

e The Memphis Academy of Arts, Overton Park, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. Registration, week of June 12. June 19- 
july 28. 

A weaving workshop, with emphasis on tapestry and 
rug techniques will be given by Henry Easterwood of West 
Georgia College, who is a graduate of the Memphis Acade- 
my. He was an exhibitor in Fiber, Clay and Metal in 1958 
and 1960 and with the American Craftsmen exhibition 
at Little Rock, Ark., in 1960. 

e North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. Summer 
session schedules will be ready in April. Weaving classes 


will be included. 


Outside United States 

e Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
Donald Cameron, director. Registration in advance. Main 
session, July 3-Aug. 12. First 2-weeks course, July 10-22; 
second, July 24-Aug. 5. 
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BASKET PIONEERING by OSMA PALMER COUCH 
a. mphs Gian for the beginner well . Sa 
clear, ram. 
bachet weaves. A complete Gully Gt cadae Elabeiry 


Price $3.64 postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
15 East 26 Street Dept. B New York 10, N. Y. 





In addition to the regular weaving courses, two 2-week 
short courses will be offered again this year, in response 
to demand, following the successful experience of last year. 
Courses will be given in beginning, intermediate and sen- 
ior weaving by Mrs. Ethel Henderson, Mary Sandin and 
Barbara C. Whyte. Mrs. Sandin will return to the school 
this year, after an absence of several seasons. Mrs. Hender- 
son and Mrs. Sandin have taught together for many years 
and are well known to weavers in the United States. 

Students who want credit may work for certificates 
which are accepted by many school boards and teachers’ 
certification authorities. Arrangements for such work 
should be made in advance. Full term attendance is re- 
quired for a certificate. 

e New Brunswick School of Arts and Crafts, Fundy Na- 
tional Park, Alma, N. B., Canada. Ivan Crowell, director. 
July 10-August 25. 

Instruction is given on an individual basis by Mrs. Adele 
Ilves. A basic course is prescribed, based on the Canadian 
Guild of Weavers’ outline. Various phases of weaving are 
taught by the day as the student wishes. 

e Weaving Workshop, sponsored by the Ontario Hand- 
weavers and Spinners. MacDonald Institute, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ont., Canada. May 21-27. 

Featured speaker at the Institute will be Mrs. Ingrid 
Nygards-Kers, one of Sweden’s well-known weavers, who 
has been a visitor in the United States and Canada since 
last fall. Mrs. Nygards-Kers had an exhibit at the Women’s 
International Exposition last fall which attracted much 
favorable attention. She now has a studio in New York. 

e South Landing Craft Center, Queenston, Ont., Can- 
ada. Throughout the summer. Individual instruction will 
be given as usual by Mrs. Rie Donker Bannister, according 
to students’ requirement. 

e Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, P. Q., Quebec, Canada, S. A. 
Zielinski, editor of The Master Weaver, director. Individual 
instruction. For summer courses, write for information. 

e Instituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. June 19-Aug. 31. Students may enter at any time 
if unable to attend full session. 

Courses include 2- and 4-harness weaving, mainly in 
wool which is prepared at the school. Basic Mexican de- 
signs are favored. Brita Sundholm, trained in Sweden, 
has taught at the Instituto and former Escuelo de Bellas 
Artes, since 1941. 

e Gospels Weavers Ltd., Gospels, Ditchling, Hassocks, 
Sussex, England. May 1-31. 

Courses in handweaving design with special reference 
to color are given on an individual basis. The instructor 
is A. E. Southern, designer and handweaver, who took 
over the management of this teaching center after the death 
of Ethel L. Mairet who established it. He has a special 
interest and experience in primitive weaving techniques, 
particularly those of Africa. 

Other courses are given in spinning of wool and cotton 
for handweaving and dyeing with both vegetable and 
synthetic dyestuffs. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
So eam * $ a" 00 
Seiievislce of one our! 


Sl you meme fr on meting Ret 
and free samples. 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 


J.C YARN CO. irre i.%: 


(no connection with any other concern) 


at tata Y ARN S - 








Give Yourself 


a 
break! 





Subscribe to 
RECREATION 


in time to start with the May 1961 
issue. This will contain an addition- 
al 16-page pamphlet, “Music Is 
Recreation,” which is the first of a 
new series, The Performing Arts in 
Recreation. Also included, a list of 
manufacturers’ Free Aids for craft 
projects. 


One year, $5.00 Two years, $8.75 
Single copies, $.60 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 











Shoptalk 
(Continued from page 43) 


and interesting novelties. There are 
natural shades and a pleasing range 
of colors. 


Hundreds of questions from aspir- 
ing young artists were responsible for 
the decision by twelve of America’s 
best-known artists to organize the 
Famous Artists Schools. That amazing 
institution with headquarters in West- 
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port, Connecticut, has students all over 
everywhere who send in their work for 


criticism and comment. When these 
artists figured out how much time 
they were spending answering ques- 
tions and how few people benefited 
from the answers, they decided that it 
would be a good idea to combine their 
answers into a course of study. Among 
the founders were Stevan Dohanos, 
Harold von Schmidt, Al Parker, Nor- 
man Rockwell, Austin Briggs and Al- 
bert Dorne, the president. The found- 
ers still own the school which now has 
more than 70 instructors, all profes- 
sional artists, and a staff of 200. 

The first course offered was one in 
commercial art and illustration, which 
has been completely revised and is 
now offered as Commercial Art, Illus- 
tration—-and Design. George Giusti 
has developed the extensive course in 
contemporary design. He is an Italian 
artist who became art director for a 
Swiss advertising agency, came to the 


United States to design the interiors 
for the Swiss Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair and remained here 
where he has become widely known as 
a designer of magazine covers, bro- 
chures, advertisements, fabrics and 
furniture. Herbert Greenwald is re- 
sponsible for the section on fashion 
designing and merchandizing, and 
Chad Grothkopf for television draw- 
ing. There are lessons dealing with 
creating variety in forms, textures and 
surfaces; another in color, theory and 
practice in painting. There are also 
lessons in experimental design and 
specialized design. 


William C. Mason of Slingerlands, 
New York, will show some new warp- 
ing devices at the New England Weav- 
ers’ Seminar at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, July 10-14. One is designed to 
wind warp on a sectional beam. His 
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HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 

LOOM CRAFT sTUDIO 2024 Alexander D. Escon- 
dido, Calif. Looms, Rocking Seat Bench, 
Spool Rack, Tensioner, Bobbin Winder. 
Instruction, Garnett & Majorie January. 
YARNS, THREADS, NEEDLES, riBBONS,—20 Sew- 
ing Accessories $1.00 Duty Free, Postpaid. 
Worldwide representative. Free Samples, 
Catalogue 25¢. Schaefer, Drummondville, 
Quebec. 

MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM. 20” 4 - harness 
jack-type table loom easily converted into 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two 
or more warps. Hilma Berglund, 1171 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


MATILDA Looms $21.00. Table looms that are 
light in weight with 4 harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


HEDDLES, reeds, weaving lessons, skein 
reels, etc. for craftsmen making looms. 
Estate of Mrs. N. S. Johnson, 12489 Men- 
dota Ave., Detroit 4, Michigan. 


SHADOW WEAVE PAMPHLETS— Converted  (Sim- 
plified) form. New and unpublished drafts 
and treadlings, with pictures of actual 
weave. /J‘our-Harness contains 16 drafts, 
109 suggested treadlings, 20 pictures. Multi- 
Harness 11 drafts, 138 treadlings, 20 pic- 
tures. Easy to follow. $1.00 each. Marian 
Powell, 2222 Willis, Perry, Iowa. 


SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.65 post- 
paid. Spinning wheels. Weaving supplies. 
Send for free price list. Anthony Cardarel- 
le, 3012 Adeline Street Berkeley 3, Cali- 
fornia. 





MAKE MONEY weaving rugs at home for 
neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booket free, Union Loom 
Works, Dept. 6, Boonville, N. Y. 


NEEDLE POINT — I do all sizes of needle point. 
M. F. F. Box 105, Rushford, Minnesota. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits—No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—advise make, weav- 
ing width please. OR. RUG COMPANY. 
Dept. 4183, Lima, Ohio. 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING:— $5-$10 per job pos- 
sible reweaving burns, tears, moth-holes. 
Spare-full time. Free details. SKIL- 
WEAVE, Dept. ‘RC-334, 335 W. Madison, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 65 inch, 4 harness Cranbrook 
Loom—like new—$200. Tom Lilly, 5068 
Casa Loma, Cincinnati 38, Ohio. 


SPECIAL SPRING PRICE $7.50, postpaid. Hick- 
man’s FABRICS FOR THE HOME. 28 
contemporary drapery, upholstery, etc. 
handwoven samples with complete instruc- 
tions. TOWN AND COUNTRY 
TWEEDS, 24 exclusive apparel samples 
with instructions. Still available $6.95, post- 
paid. Elmer Hickman, Route 2B, Emlenton, 
Penna. 
3 HANDLOOMS 60” WIDE including one with 
dobby motion. Excellent working condition. 
Will also sell singly. Creative Looms Inc., 
210 E. 51 St., New York 22. 











If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 





vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 

246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 

FOR SALE — Separate items from _ fully 


equipped weaving plant. Looms—one 112’, 
two 53”; complete warping mill; electric 
bobbin winders; yarns, made-up blinds. 
Many other items. Low prices. Contessa 
Yarns, Ridgefield, Connecticut. Idlewild 
8-2649. 


WONDERWEAVE HANDLOOM. Heddle. Weaves 28 
strands at once. $1.98 postpaid or free cir- 
cular. Karbercraft, Box 123H, Northport, 
N. Y. 


BACK ISSUES you may have missed. Order 
now, $1.25 each, any four, $4.50. 


BRYAN: Tailors’ Requirements, W_ 59; 
Tailoring Handwoven Fabrics, Sp 59; 
Sewing Methods in Tailoring, Su 59; 
Tailoring Suit Skirt, F 59; Tailoring Suit 
Jacket, W 60. 


JOSEPHINE ESTES: Minatures Adapted from 
Colonial Designs, Sp. 57. 


BERTA FREY: Treadle as Drawn In, Su 54; 
Pattern & Structure, F 55; Adjusting the 
Draft, W 59; Cloth Analysis, F 51. 


WALTER HAUSNER: Designing Textures, Sp 
58: Yarn Count or Number, Su 58. 

MARY E. SNYDER: 8-harness Twill Sampler, 
F 59. 


HANOWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


pp 6, 7, 9, 10, Victoria & Albert Museum ; 
8, Birmingham, England, City Muséum and 
Art Gallery; 11, Cooper Union Museum, 
N. Y. pp 12-16, A. Burton Carnes, N. Y. 
21, McLeod, Canada. 26-28, Robert N. Bol- 
ster, Arlington, Va. 29, 48, Lenscraft, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 30-31, Colonial Williamsburg. 
34, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. 45-47, 45 
top, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, others, Western Nigeria Information 
Service, Ibadan. 


EXCLUSIVE — Laminated vinyl sticks with 
embedded hemp fibers for place mats, off- 
white or cocoa, ¥%2” x 13”. Samples upon 
request. Magnolia Weaving, 2635—29th 
Ave. West, Seattle 99, Washington. 








PYYSALO: “Handweaving Patterns from Fin- 
land,” autographed translation $5.00. Dollar 
Leaflets, 6 for $5.00. Honeysuckle, 234 pat- 
terns; Rosepath, 300 patterns ; Silver Stars ; 
original draft, 26 overshot techniques ; Two 
Harness Lace; techniques, diagrams, de- 
signs; Ten Four Harness Mats; various 
techniques, concise explanations; Loom 
Lace, three to eight harnesses, old and new 
techniques. Bertha Needham, Safety Har- 
bor, Florida. 


WEAVING ON PAPER or DRAW-DOWN MADE EASY. 
Draft development of old or design of new 
patterns without drudgery or confusion. 
Easy quick, accurate. For hobbyist, thera- 
pist, teacher or professional. 16 page Mono- 
graph beautifully illustrated. $3.00 post- 
paid. Henry A. Hoffman, 6921 Nieman 
Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 


HANDSPUN HAITIAN COTTON, natural mixed 
shades in small and large quantity. Samples 
available. Spencer Depas, 269 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


RETIRING CRAFTSMEN WILL SELL established, pro- 
fitable, highly reputed yarn import and hand 
woven tweed business, including excellent 
list over 2000 customers and prospects. 
Growth potential. $5000.00 plus inventory. 
Can help new owner start. Box 216, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 


York 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 56” Ad-A-Harness Loom (8 
harnesses), 2 box fly shuttle, beater, sec- 
tional warp beam. $300.00 Ann B. Dagon, 
2 Church Lane, Pikesville 8, Maryland. 


TAKE EVENING OR DAY WEAVING COURSEin mid- 
town Manhattan; convenient transporta- 
tion; personalized instruction; limit six 
students per class; five week course $50; 
free job placement service. Handweaving 
Institute of America, 329 East 47, New 
York 17. Plaza 9-0880. 


BUILD YOUR OWN from a blueprint of the Mun- 
dal tapestry and rug loom. $2.50 postpaid. 
Maria Mundal, 129 Broadway, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S WEAVERS SALE-— Three floor looms, 
Paternayan Oriental, Gunter, Hall. Tel. 
Bayside 4-0400. St. Mary’s Hospital, 29-01 
216 Street, Bayside 60, New York. 
ORIGINAL ELEGANT STOLES, men’s silk mufflers, 
drapery, upholstery, many fabrics for any 
use. All handwoven. Reasonable. Will open 
Studio Shop with artist partner. References 
required. Aileen Brock, 50 Sutton Place 
South, New York 22, N. Y. 


FREE catalog! Hundreds of handcraft pro- 
jects without tools, experience. Mosaics, 
leather, etc. LARSON, Dept. 1130, 820 S. 
Tripp, Chicago 24. 


SUTTON YARNS, Sutton, Quebec, Canada. All 
types of Hand Weaving Yarns—Wool, 
Tweeds, Cuprama, Silk, and Fancies. Write 
for free shade cards. 


SPECIAL CLOSE-OUT On quarter inch slats. Price 
per pound while it lasts. Bamboo—S53c, 
Basswood—73c, Mahogany—$1.00, Walnut 
—$1.50; Plus Postage. Indicate length de- 
sired. One pound equals seven square feet, 
approximately. Nadeau Handweaving Cen- 
ter. 417 North State Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


-JUSt imagine Inlay, Monk's Belt, Lace and 
Dukagang On 4 2-harness loom! Simple as A BY , 
{OO, with | ily’s new design and Mstruction book. 
“Opening a Door to Two Harness Techniques” 
— 56 pages of orginal designs in | eno, Bronson. 
Brooks Bouquet. Danish Medallion and Span- 


ish Laces: Inlays in *quares, rectangles, dia- 
monds and figures: Monk’s Belt and Dukagang 
—all with Casy-to-follow. fully illustrated 


Nstructions. 


See our Special coupon Offer in the editorial 
section of this Publication and 
send for your copy today. 
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